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U.S.  Census  Bound  to 
Undercount  Homeless, 
Minorities,  Critics  Say 


Phoio  Lante  Woodrud 

Money  does  too  grow  on  trees  as  neighborhood  Cambodians  gathered  for  a  fundraiser  in 
the  Cadillac  Hotel  to  rebuild  a  temple  in  war-torn  Cambodia.  For  story,  see  page  9. 


by  Rebecca  Rosen  Lum  and  Julie  Scheff 

Like  thousandsof  others  living  in 
the  Tenderloin,  Tarn  Ta  doesn't 
understand  the  importance  of 
being  counted  in  this  year's  once-a- 
decade  Census  Bureau  count  of  the 
nation's  population. 

"If  I  receive  the  census  packagein  the 
mail,  1  may  throw  it  into  the  garbage 
can,"  said  Ta,  50,  who  lives  with  a  friend 
and  two  nephews  in  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  on  Larkin  Street.  "I'm  not 
responding  to  the  [census]  qucshon- 
naire  because  1  see  no  importance  of  it." 
Many  of  his  friends  feel  similarly,  he 
explained.  "I  bet  70  percent  of  refugees 
living  in  the  Tenderloin  may  not  coop- 
erate just  because  they  don't  under- 


Bittersweet  Library  Reopening  Amid 
Staff  Suspicions  and  Discontent 


by  Lee  Romney 

T he  cit/s  Main  Library  reopened 
Jan.  13  to  a  seemingly  pleased 
public,  but  the  lengthy  closure 
following  the  Oct.  17  earthquake  and 
the  "reorganization"  of  the  Tenderloin's 
branch  has  uncovered  a  pattern  of  pol- 
icy making  that  has  excluded  both  staff 
and  public. 

Certain  library  staff  members  believe 
that,  in  his  haste  to  create  an  electronic 
'library  of  the  future,"  City  Librarian 
Kenneth  Dowlin  may  be  ignoring  the 
present  needs  of  library  patrons.  They 
charge  that  the  earthquake  was  used  as 
an  opportunity  to  effect  the  massive 
reorganization  of  the  Main  Library 
without  staff  or  community  input — a 
move  that  kept  the  library  closed  sev- 
eral months  longer  than  warranted  by 
earthquake  damage. 

Library  conununity  relations  spokes- 
person Marcia  Schneider  said  the  origi- 
nal post-quake  plan  was  to  "pick  up 
and  reopen  without  the  stacks  (open), 
which  would  have  taken  about  a 
month."  Under  this  scenario,  the  heav- 
ily damaged  north  wingof  the  library — 
which  contains  many  of  the  steel  frame 
stacks  holding  history,  social  science, 
and  science  books — would  have  been 
off  limits,  but  other  collections  and  ref- 
erence materials  would  havebeenavail- 
able  to  the  public. 

Instead,  on  Nov.  13  library  depart- 
ment heads  discussed  a  proposal  to 
keep  the  Main  closed  and  effect  a  reor- 
ganization, Schneider  said.  The  pro- 
posal was  forwarded  to  Dowlin,  who 
approved  it. 

Dowlin  acknowledged  that  "some 
people  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  reor- 
ganization," but  he  said  the  plan  was 
developed  through  a  series  of  meet- 
ings. 

"We  got  a  lot  of  clean  up  work  done," 
Dowling  said,  including  the  first  inven- 
tory of  library  stock  that  anyone  alive 


can  remember.  Dowlin  said  the  down 
time  between  the  quake  and  the  reo- 
pening was  used  to  make  the  most 
heavily  circulated  books  (those  checked 
out  during  1988-89)  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  Literature  and  History  de- 
partments were  merged,  and  popular 
books  have  been  placed  in  the  old  lit- 
erature roomas  the  "circulating  library." 
Other  txjoks  have  been  moved  to  stor- 
age. 

Staff  members  critical  of  this  setup 
said  they  were  never  consulted  by 
department  heads  on  the  plan,  that  let- 


ters they  later  wrote  to  the  library 
commission  went  unanswered,  and  that 
an  attempt  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
telephone  reference  service  was  never 
publicized  and  wasrapidlyterminated. 
A  poll  taken  of  workers  below  the 
department  head  level  showed  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  dissatisfaction,  in 
contrast  to  Dowlin's  claim  that  95  per- 
cent of  staff  support  the  reorganization. 

Charges  that  Dowlin  is  unilaterally 
pursuing  his  own  agenda  have  t>ecome 
so  heated  that  Supervisor  Wendy 

continued  on  page  6 


Double-Edged  Sword 

City  Vows  More  Homeless 
Shelters,  Cuts  Hotline  Beds 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

After  a  flurry  of  holiday  season 
press  coverage  on  the  plight  of 
the  homeless — particularly 
those  dying  on  the  streets — the  city 
pledged  that  it  would  provide  increased 
services  for  homeless  alcoholics  and 
open  additional  shelter  spaces  this 
winter  for  homeless  people  to  come  in 
from  the  cold. 

But  at  the  same  time,  officials  tight- 
ened up  restrictions  on  access  to  the 
hotline  hotel  shelter  program,  leaving 
many  homeless  with  nowhere  to  go. 

At  a  Social  Services  Commission 
meeting  on  Jan.  25,  the  city  committed 
funding  in  i  ts  1 990-9 1  budget  for  a  drop- 
in  center  for  homeless  alcoholics.  Ad- 
vocates herald  the  center  as  a  long 
overdue  move  that  may  stem  the  high 
death  rate  among  public  inebriates.  A 
Tenderloin  Times  investigation  released 
on  Dec.  22  showed  that  110  homeless 
people  died  on  San  Francisco's  streets 


in  1988,  many  from  alcohol-related 
causes. 

"The  people  who  d ie  on  the  streets  i n 
the  largest  numbers  arc  not  people  in 
detox,  but  those  still  drinking,"  said  the 
mayor's  Homeless  Coordinator  Bob 
Prentice.  He  is  sketching  oul  a  planned 
center  for  street  drinkers  who  have  not 
yet  committed  to  detoxification.  "This 
is  a  critical  component  that  I  think  is 
missing  now." 

Prentice  said  the  city  also  hopes  to 
open  a  homeless  multi-service  center 
serving  about  200  people  at  an  undis- 
closed site  owned  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks.  The  drop-in  center  for  alcohol- 
ics would  open  in  October  1990  at  the 
earliest. 

Hotline  Program  Cut 

Despite  the  nwyor's  holiday  season 
pledges,  homeless  advocates  are  un- 

continued  on  page  7 


Stand  its  importance." 

Many  families  like  Ta's,  who  live  in 
cramped  apartments — or  on  the 
streets — in  neighborhoods  like  the 
Tenderloin  nationwide,  may  be  invis- 
ible in  this  year's  national  censuscount, 
the  "snapshot"  of  America  that  the 
federal  government  uses  to  decide  how 
to  broker  both  funding  for  services  and 
political  representation. 

Although  this  year  the  Census  Bu- 
reau ismakingunprecedented  attempts 
to  count  groups  that  historically  have 
been  uncounted,  neighborhood  advo- 
cates fear  that  the  figures  the  census 
will  yield  could  be  more  hype  than  help 
in  giving  a  detailed  picture  of  a  chang- 
ing America,  with  itsburgeoning  popu- 
lations of  minorities  and  homeless. 

Robert  Tobin,director  of  Central  City 
Hospitality  House,  an  agency  that  serves 
the  hnmoless,  said  he,  like  many  advo- 
cates, has  mixed  feelings  about  the 
census's  drive  to  count  the  homeless. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  applauds  the  cen- 
sus's efforts  to  obtain  figures  on  the 
homeless,  but  like  others,  also  fears  the 
results  will  be  ripe  for  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Tobin  believes  the  people  who  will 
be  counted  will  be  the  ones  who  are 
most  visible.  Because  the  streets  leave 
the  homeless  vulnerable  to  crime,  expo- 
sure, and  police  detection,  most  find 
refuges  and  hideaways  where  they  will 
go  unnoticed,  and  therefore  uncounted. 
The  count  will  undoubtedly  miss  those 
"doubled  up"  (sharing  housing  with 
friends  temporarily),  living  in  aban- 
conlinued  on  page  8 
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What  effect,  if  any,  has  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  had  on  your  life? 

by  David  Armstrong 
photos  by  Lance  Woodruff 


William  Baker 
'There's  been  a  lot  of 
changcssincehelived. 
Doors  are  open  now 
because  of  King." 


Dorothy  Sweeney 
"He  played  a  beauti- 
ful part  in  my  life.  1 
have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  Corretta  and  for 
Martin  Luther  King." 


Donald  Gulbrandson 
"1  think  that  he  has 
solved  some  of  the 
problems  that  were 
going  on  in  the  '60s.  1 
do  know  that  he  has 
changed  it  for  a  lot  of 
people." 

Esther  Wanning 
"Kinghasprovidedan 
ideal  of  harmony 
amongpeoplethatfew 
others  have.  I  think  his 
death  affected  mc 
more  because  every- 
thing changed  after 
that.  He  helped  me  to 
believe  in  the  kind  of 
world  he  envisioned." 


Merwyn  McHenry 
"Martin  Luther  King 
has  played  a  profound 
role  in  my  life.  I  can't 
imagine  anyone  being 
opposed  to  King.  He 
is  most  loved.  He  was 
a  brilliant  man." 


Lorraine  Cook 
"A  great  deal  as  far  as 
inspiring  me  along  the 
right  path.  1  think 
people  should  follow 
what  he  said." 


Joan  Meehan 
"He's  made  mea  ware 
of  the  inequities  in  the 
worldand  the  strength 
of  the  human  spirit." 


Pamela  Mack 

"We're  glad  he  got  a 
holiday  for  a  black 
man.  We're  glad 
they're  honoring  it." 


Stan  Davis 
"I  think  the  effect  is 
that  he  was  willing  to 
put  his  life  on  the  line, 
not  just  for  black  folks, 
but  for  all  minority 
folks.  I  admire  the 
man." 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send  let- 
ters to  the  Editor,  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor  St.  #718,  S.F.,  CA.  94102  by  the 
15th  of  each  month.  Letters  should  be 
signed  and  may  t>e  edited  by  The  Times. 

March  of  Quarters 

Editors, 

I  saw  a  news  report  on  T.V.  this  morning 
atx>ut  the  homeless.  I  enclose  an  idea  I  wrote 
to  the  Postmaster  General :  I  believe  it  would 
bea  good  idea  to  start  a  "March  of  Quarters" 
program  to  assist  homeless  people  and 
families  in  our  great  country. 

Citizens  could,  for  example,  pay  for  five 
25-cent  stamps  and  receive  only  four,  with 
the  25-cent  donation  supporting  the  pro- 
grams. The  money  could  be  turned  over  to 
the  local  welfare  department  for  distribu- 
tion. A  homeless  "support  stamp"  would 
benefit  the  program  through  awareness. 

Theaters  could  participate,  as  in  the 
"March  of  Dimes"era.  Many  suitable  build- 
ings, motels  or  hotels  could  be  purchased  to 
afford  privacy  to  individuals  and  families. 
Give  these  needy  people  a  chance  to  live 
rent-free,  find  a  job,  save  up  their  money, 
and  many  will  become  productive  again. 
Financial  and  emotional  support  is  the  key. 

Priorities  should  be  given  to  those  seek- 
ing to  become  self  supporting  again  and 
those  who  are  the  most  disabled.  Listen  and 
then  see  how  they  can  best  be  assisted . 

-}ohn  R.  Carter 

Drawing  the  Line 

Editors, 

There  is  one  thing  wrong  with  your  ar- 
guments on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  you  and 
your  staff  seem  blissfully  unaware  of  it. 
Society  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  supporting 
more  than  a  reasonable  number  of  poor 
persons  without  impoverishing  itself. 

While  it  is  true  that  society  helps  cause 
poverty — mainly  by  encouraging  excessive 
reproduction  of  the  species — society  is  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  its  standard  of  living  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  poor  persons — regardless  of  how 
desperate  theircircumstancesare. That  may 
seem  unkind,  even  cruel.  It  isn't.  Mutual 
impoverishment  is  not  a  healthy  goal  for 
society,  morally  or  economically.  We  have 
to  draw  a  line  between  what  we  can  afford 
to  pay  to  support  others  and  what  we  are 
going  to  keep  for  ourselves.  That's  not  cal- 
lous; it's  realistic  and  wise. 

The  people  who  pay  the  bills  of  this 
society  are  average  wage  earners  like  me 
who  contribute  a  third  of  their  income  to 
taxes  and  charities  and  half  of  it  to  landlords 
or  mortgage  holders.  I  don't  own  a  car  but 
the  average  wage  earner  does.  That's  an- 
other payment  to  be  made.  It's  difficult  to 
save  money  because  there  isn't  much  left 
over.  I'm  willing  to  take  care  of  a  reasonable 
numtier  of  persons  who  are  down  on  their 
luck  temporarily  and  a  reasonable  number 
of  those  who  are  permanently  out  of  luck. 
That's  as  far  as  I  can  go  and  we  can  go  as  a 
society  if  we  want  to  remain  viable. 

No  matter  how  good  the  idea  sounds 
politically  that  we  owe  everybody  a  living 
and  one  chance  after  another  to  recoup  their 
lives  after  screwing  up,  we  don't  on  an  open 
ended  basis.  There's  a  limit  to  what  we  can 
afford .  There's  a  limit  to  what  we  can  toler- 
ate. It's  also  true  that  we're  paying  end  of  the 
line  costs  above  what  the  cost  of  improving 
some  of  the  programs  would  cost.  That's 
true  at  the  moment — we  hope  not  forever. 
That's  the  nature  of  society,  of  humans.  We 
are  highly  imperfect.  We  have  to  deal  with 


what  we  feel  upfront.  Right  now  we're  feel- 
ing squeezed.  Personally,  I  encounter  home- 
less people  everyday  on  my  way  to  and 
from  work  and  in  the  neighborhood  at  all 
hours.  Most  of  them  are  able-bodied  grown 
men.  They  aren't  looking  for  work.  They 
want  a  handout.  1  ignore  them.  I'm  sad- 
dened and  affronted  by  the  lack  of  respect 
they  have  for  themselves. 

-Jack  Andrews 

Thanks  for  the  Support 

Editors, 

I  wanted  to  write  to  thank  Genevieve 
Yuen  for  the  wonderful  reviews  of  my  two 
recent  shows  at  EXITheatre,  "Bubbles  in  the 
Think  Tank,"  and  "Adelaide  Claus  is  Com- 
ing to  Town."  I  am  very  glad  you  found  the 
latter  a  "delightful  comedy."  It  was  gratify- 
ing to  be  asked  by  EXITheatre  to  write  their 
annual  Christmas  show,  and  Lisa  Coussell 
did  a  fine  job  of  direction,  as  she  always 
does. 

Right  now,  plans  for  another  "Bubbles" 
are  up  in  the  air,  in  part  because  I  am  em- 
broiled in  solo  work  (at  the  509  Cultural 
Center,  ATA,  Hotel  Utah,  and  other  ven- 
ues). But  I  hope  to  get  another  show  on  the 
boards  at  EXITheatre  soon!  Again,  thank 
you  for  your  kind  words. 

-Elisa  DeCarlo 


Don't  Ignore  Homeless  PWAs 

Editors, 

A  Columbia  University  survey,  which 
was  released  at  the  Montreal  AIDS  confer- 
ence,discloseda61  percent  AIDS  rate  among 
the  homeless.  The  survey  was  published  in 
the  back  pages  of  the  Chronicle  and  other 
papers,  and  then  ignored  by  everyone — the 
homeless  organizations,  the  homeless  pa- 
pers, the  AIDS  Office,  the  Health  Dept.,  and 
the  AIDS  organizations. 

The  survey  shows  that  there  is  a  58  per- 
cent AIDS  rate  among  homeless  straight 
men  and  a  67  percent  AIDS  rate  among 
homeless  gay  men.  The  rate  for  housed  gay 
men  is  half  of  one  percent.  The  rate  for 
housed  straight  men  is  one-twentieth  of  a 
percent. 

AIDS  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
homeless,  but  one  would  never  know  that 
from  reading  homeless  papers. 

The  sample  in  the  Columbia  survey  was 
1,000.  It  is  large  enough  and  random  enough 
to  be  considered  reliable  and  scientific.  If 
there  are  6,000  homeless  in  San  Francisco,  as 
the  government  claims,  then  there  are  3,600 
homeless  people  with  AIDS.  Only  600  home- 
less people  have  been  diagnosed.  Some  of 
the  others  might  suspect  that  they  have 
AIDS,  but  have  done  nothing  about  it.  Most 
don't  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  they 
have  a  terminal  disease.  The  homeless  pa- 
pers are,  in  part,  responsible  for  that. 

Housed  PWAs  live  an  average  of  two  to 
fouryearsafterdiagnosis.  Homeless  PWAs, 
on  average,  live  less  than  six  months  after 
diagnosis.  The  homeless  usually  see  a  doc- 
tor only  when  they  are  severely  ill.  Middle 
class  people  detect  the  disease  eariy  and  get 
eariy  treatment,  which  both  prolongs  and 
improves  the  quality  of  theirlives.The  AIDS 
treatments  are  effective  only  if  they  are 
started  in  the  early  stages. 

Thegovernment  spendsbillionson  AIDS 
services.  Although  morethan  half  of  PWAs 
are  homeless,  all  of  the  money  is  used  to 
provide  services  for  housed  people — home 
health  care,  free  medication,  home  deliv- 
ered meals,  visiting  nurses,  maid  service. 
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etc.  The  basic  idea  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep 
PWAs  in  their  homes  rather  than  in  hospi- 
tals. All  o.'the  programs  of  the  AlDSorgani- 
zations  are  aimed  at  housed  people. 

The  reason  for  that  is  the  wheel  that 
squeaks  the  loudest  gets  the  grease.  The  gay 
and  ethnic  minority  publications  have 
harped  on  AIDS  for  years. The  result  is  most 
of  their  readers  have  gotten  AIDS  tests, 
demanded,  and  received  services  and 
money.  The  homeless  have  not  complained, 
so  they  have  been  ignored. 

The  silence  of  the  homeless  publications 
has  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  homeless 
PWAs.  Hundredshavedied  needlessly  and 
prematurely  as  a  result. 

You  need  to  change  your  editorial  priori- 
ties. Do  as  the  others  have  done.  Harp  on 
AIE)S,  and  things  will  happen.  If  the  Food 
Not  Bombs  people  went  to  demonstrate  at 
the  AIDS  Office  (101  Grove),  every  paper 
and  TV  news  in  the  country  would  come. 
The  media  is  very  interested  in  AIDS.  They 
haven't  the  slightest  interest  in  El  Salvador 
demonstrations. 

An  enormous  cultural  and  social  gap 
separates  the  AIDS  organizations  from  the 
homeless.  They  can't  help  PWAs.  What  is 
needed  is  special  programs  for  the  home- 
less— public  health  outreach,  needle  ex- 
change, on-site  nutrition,  (they  need  six 
meals  per  day,  and  special  diets),  special 
shelters,  drop-in  centers,  etc.,  and  most  of 
all  health  maintenance,  early  intervention, 
and  treatment. 

Those  things  will  cost  the  government  a 
lot,  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
unless  the  homeless  complain. 

-Don  Jackson 


The  Editors  Reply: 

Yfliiie  The  Times  did  not  report  on  the 
results  of  the  Columbia  University  Study,  we 
have  constantly  reported  on  AIDS  in  the  Ten- 
derloin— be  it  among  minorities,  intravenous 
drug  users,  toomen,  or,  as  in  last  month's  issue, 
among  the  homeless — sincel985.  Weagreethat 
AIDS  is  a  growing  killer  of  homeless  people,  and 
that  services  and  resources  need  tobe  allocated  to 
address  the  need.  This  fact  is  made  clearly  evi- 
dent in  last  month's  Times  in  Bill  Kisliuk's 
front  page  story  on  homeless  deaths,  and  in 
Elaine  Tanzman's  story  on  the  needle  exchange 
program.  You  might  also  note  that  AIDS  symp- 
toms and  preventive  t  ips  were  prin  tailast  month 
in  the  listing  of  homeless  health  resources  on 
page  8.  The  Times  will  continue  to  report  on  the 
homeless,  on  AIDS,  on  drug  abuse,  and  on  the 
efforts  of  activists,  officials  and  neighborhood 
residents  to  combat  each. 
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Developers  Eye  Garage  as 
Site  for  Family  Apartments 


by  Sara  Colm 

The  Yellow  Cab  Garage  site,  long 
a  neighborhood  eyesore,  may 
soon  house  more  than  cars  if  a 
joint  venture  between  a  private  devel- 
oper and  a  nonprofit  housing  organiza- 
tion goes  through.  A  proposal  to  build 
family  apartmentson  the  block  bounded 
by  Turk,  Golden  Gate,  Jones,  and  Leav- 
enworth streets  is  being  circulated  by 
the  A.F.  Evans  Company,  Inc.  and  the 
Chinese  Community  Housing  Corpo- 
ration. In  the  first  phase  of  the  project, 
180  apartments  and  58  parking  spaces 
would  be  built  on  Turk  Street,  with 
construction  slated  for  late  1990  at  the 
earliest.  If  additional  funding  is  secured, 
a  second  phase  would  add  a  third  build- 
ing on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  with  an- 
other 140  apartments  and  77  parking 
spaces.  The  first  phase  of  the  project 
will  also  include  a  half-acre  play  area 
for  children,  a  childcare  facility,  and 
neighborhood -serving  retail  shops. 

The  apartments  will  be  geared  for 
employed  people,  according  to  Arthur 
Evans  of  A.F.  Evans  Co.,  Inc.,  and  not  to 
families  who  are  homeless  or  living  on 
public  assistance.  Rents  will  average 
$430  for  studios  and  $499  for  one-bed- 
room units,  and  will  primarily  serve 
households  with  incomes  no  greater 
than  $20,820  for  a  single  person  to 
$29,700  for  a  four-person  household. 
One-third  of  the  apartments  will  be 
reserved  for  people  with  lower  incomes 
($15,400  for  a  single  person  to  $22,000 
for  a  four-person  household). 

"Most  of  the  people  in  this  develop- 
ment will  be  working  people — already 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  over- 
crowded units,"  said  Evans,  who  plans 
to  finance  the  project  through  a  combi- 
nation of  state  and  local  funds,  a  bank 
loan,  and  tax  credits  sold  to  corpora- 
tions. "This  project  will  not  solve  all  the 
homeless  problems  or  the  city's  needs 
for  low-income  housing." 

At  its  February  meeting,  the  board  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
voted  in  support  of  the  project,  contin- 
gent on  the  establishment  of  an  over- 


sight committee  to  ensure  community 
input  into  the  project. 

"I'm  especially  attracted  to  the  proj- 
ect because  it's  providing  housing  for 
people  who  work,"  said  Richard  Liv- 
ingston of  Reality  House  West.  "This 
will  balance  out  all  of  the  Cadillac  ho- 
tels (subsidized  low-income  housing), 
the  homeless  hotels,  and  the  shelters." 

One  Tenderloin  resident  expressed 


concerns  about  the  development.  Tay- 
lor Street  resident  Joe  Kaufman  said  he 
opposes  the  project  because  of  the  loss 
of  parking  spaces  and  because  most  of 
the  units  would  be  unaffordable  to 
Tenderloin  residents  who  are  retired, 
disabled,  or  living  on  public  assistaru:e. 

"You  can't  ignore  that  class  of  people 
just  because  it's  impossible  to  get  rents 
at  $150,  which  is  what  a  person  on  SSI 
can  afford,"  said  Kaufman,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  $328,  the  lowest  rent 
for  a  studio  at  the  planned  building, 
wasagood  rent  but  still  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  person's  SSI  check. 


Artist's  rendering  of  proposed  family  housing,  showing  both  phases  of  the  project.  Phase  1 
will  comprise  the  two  buildings  on  Turk  Street,  potentially  followed  by  a  third  building  (Phase 
2)  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  if  developers  obtain  site  control.  As  currently  envisioned,  the 
three-story  building  in  the  interior  of  the  lot  would  not  be  built,  creating  more  open  space. 


Gang  Suspected  in  Eddy  Street  Shooting 


by  Julie  Schcff 

A recent  drive-by  shooting  on 
Eddy  Street  that  left  two  people 
injured,  has  police  and  neigh- 
borhood residentsalarmed  that  the  Ten- 
derloin may  be  caught  in  the  middle  of 
a  turf  war  between  rival  gangs  of  drug 
dealers. 

Witnesses  said  that  several  vehicles 
sped  down  Eddy  Street  after  unleash- 
ing gun  fire  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  Jan.  1 1 .  Marta  Daniels,  39,  a  Jefferson 
Hotel  resident,  was  found  shortly  after 
3  a.m.  on  the  sidewalk  outside  of  410 
Eddy  St.  with  a  bullet  wound  to  the 
temple.  She  was  taken  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  where  she  was  listed 
in  fair  condition  on  Jan.  24.  Another 
victim,  19-year-old  Eric  Wheeler,  of  no 
known  address,  was  found  nearby  with 
a  bullet  wound  in  his  ankle. 

According  to  the  police,  Daniels  was 
an  innocent  bystander  and  Wheelermay 
have  been  the  actual  target  of  the  attack. 
A  Missiondistrict  address  on  Wheeler's 
driver's  license  was  not  his  current 
residence,  police  stated. 

After  a  brief  chase,  police  appre- 
hended one  suspect,  a  1 7-year-old  from 
Oakland,  who  is  believed  to  be  a  rela- 
tive of  the  suspects  who  fired  the  shots 
and  then  fled  the  scene. 

The  police  suspect  an  Oakland  group 
of  con>mitting  the  drive-by  shooting. 
Police  said  San  Francisco  gangs  are 
active  in  the  Tenderloin  as  well,  with 
memberships  largely  from  other  neigh- 
borhoods, but  are  not  suspected  in  this 
incident. 

Police  refused  to  comment  on  the 
motive  of  the  drive-by  shooting,  but 
said  it  nuy  be  linked  to  another  shoot- 


ing incident  Jan.  10  near  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  238  Eddy  St.  No  one  was  injured 
in  that  incident. 

Not  only  have  gangs  left  a  path  of 
violence  in  the  Tenderloin,  they  are 
leaving  their  gang  names  scrawled  in 
graffiti  along  walls  on  Leavenworth 
Street  between  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
and  Eddy  Street. 

"A  year  ago  there  were  a  lot  of  indi- 
vidual operators  working  for  them- 
selves in  the  Tenderloin,"  said  Captain 
Dennis  Martel  of  the  SFPD  Northern 
Station.  "Now  it  appears  there  are  some 
attempts  to  carve  out  turf  for  certain 
gangs." 

Salima  Rashida,  a  Homeless  Times 
writer  and  a  former  street  junkie,  con- 
firmed that  the  streets  are  full  of  talk 
atx>ut  gang  activity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"The  Tenderloin  is  a  money  place," 
she  said.  "They  wear  long  black  jackets, 
like  trench  coats.  Word  has  it  they're 
trying  to  take  over  Tenderloin  drug 
turf."  To  elude  police,  she  said,  drug 
dealers  "go  from  the  Kinney  Hotel  to 
the  Jefferson,  then  the  Windsor  on  Eddy 
Street." 

Since  the  shooting,  neighborhood 
residents  and  workers  have  called  for 
increased  police  protection.  KeithGrier, 
recreation  director  at  Boeddeker  Park  is 
angry  that  the  police  have  not  clamped 
down  on  illegal  activity  sooner,  thus 
creating  a  climate  ripe  for  illegal  activi- 
ties and  gang  warfare. 

"The  police  are  tightening  up  on  the 
drugs  in  all  the  other  neighborhoods," 
said  Grier.  "They  left  the  Tenderloin 
wide  open.  They  let  the  rats  into  the 
maze." 

At  a  community  meeting  held  on 


Jan.  16  at  165  Turk  St.,  about  50  Tender- 
loin merchantsand  residents  expressed 
their  anger  and  frustration  that  police 
enforcement  has  been  lax  in  the  Tender- 
loin. 

"The  drug  dealers  are  running  ram- 
pant," said  Beverly  Ferraris,  an  Eddy 
Street  bartender  who  organized  the 
meeting.  "They  rule  the  street,  not  the 
police  department.  Everybody's  fed  up. 
They're  talking  about  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands." 

Ferraris  said  the  police  are  lackadai- 
sical in  enforcing  the  law  and  have  a 
pitiful  response  time  in  the  Tenderloin. 
At  Roosevelt  Market  at  the  comer  of 
Eddy  and  Jones  streets,  charges  Fer- 
raris, police  have  watched  as  the  clerk 
accepts  food  stamps  for  wine — an  ille- 
gal transaction — and  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  When  drug  dealers  have 
invaded  her  workplace,  Ferraris  said, 
she  has  called  the  police  and  had  no 
response  for  four  hours. 

As  a  result.  Tenderloin  businesses 
are  shortening  their  hours,  and  losing 
money,  according  to  Ferraris.  "Reve- 
nue is  down  about  60  to  80  percent,"  she 
said. 

Ferraris  is  circulating  a  petition  urg- 
ing the  city  and  the  police  department 
to  address  the  increased  crime  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  already  has  500 
signatures  and  intends  to  get  another 
1,500  before  taking  her  cause  to  the 
mayor's  office. 

Central  Station  Police  Captain  Tom 
Murphy  said  that  after  attending  Ten- 
derloin community  meetings  in  early 
January  where  locals  complainedabout 
the  level  of  drug  and  illegal  activity  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  has  stepped  up 
his  patrols  and  targeted  dope  dealers 


Hastings 
May  Donate 
KGO  Site  to 
Homeless 
Shelter 

by  Jennifer  Wright 

HastingsCollegeoftheLawmay 
empty  its  KGO  building  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  of  old 
furniture  in  favor  of  l>eds  for  the  home- 
less if  it  reaches  an  agreement  with 
Central  City  Hospitality  House 
(CCHH). 

After  the  city  declined  Hastings' 
temporary  offer  of  the  building  to  shel- 
ter the  homeless  this  winter.  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  recommended  to  Hastings  they 
turn  the  former  television  and  radio 
studios  over  to  Hospitality  House. 

While  donating  the  building  to 
CCHH  is  only  one  of  several  options 
Hastings  is  considering  for  the  KGO 
building,  CCHH  Director  Robert  Tobin 
is  optimistic  that  Hastings  will  donate 
use  of  the  KGO  building  to  CCHH  for 
up  to  two  years. 

Angele  Khachadour,  general  coun- 
sel for  Hastings,  said,  "We  all  are  very 
impressed  with  Hospitality  House  and 
what  it  does,  and  we  are  certainly  open 
to  working  something  out." 

Currently,  CCHH  operates  a  drop- 
in  center  atl46LeavenworthSt.  and  the 
TendeHoin  Self  Help  Center  at  191 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  The  move  to  larger 
quarters  would  enable  the  agency  to 
consolidate  the  two  programs  at  one 
location,  Tobin  said. 

By  doubling  CCHH's  current  space, 
the  agency  also  would  be  able  to  oper- 
ate some  innovative  programs,  Tobin 
added.  CCHH  could  broaden  its  jobs 
progTam,expand  its  services  to  women, 
and  assist  homeless  people  in  getting 
into  transitional  housing. 

The  new  center's  shelter  would  have 
cots — an  improvement  over  the  mats 
CCHH  uses  at  its  current  location — as 
well  as  bathrooms  and  storage  space 
for  belongings.  A  few  beds  might  be 
added  to  the  80  CCHH  provides  now, 
said  Tobin. 

"We  want  to  improve  our  program's 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  without 
dramatically  increasing  its  capacity," 
he  said. 

CCHH's  proposal  faces  mixed  reac- 
tions. "If  it  means  improving  Hospital- 
ity House,  Ibutl  not  adding  a  new  shel- 
ter to  the  neighborhood,  we  would  be 
supportive,"  said  Sherry  Williams,  an 
organizer  with  the  Homeless  Task  Force. 

Garth  Ferguson,  peer  counselor  at 
the  Self  Help  Center,  said,  "A  lot  of  the 
staff  here  are  concerned  about  (the 
move]  becauseof  the  different  nature  of 
the  two  programs."  The  Self  Help 
Center's  approach  to  working  with 
clients  differs  from  CCHH's  drop-in 
center,  Ferguson  said.  "It's  the  philoso- 
phy of  keeping  things  active  versus  just 
havingadrop-in  where  people  just  hang 
out,"  he  said. 


with  the  use  of  more  undercover  nar- 
cotics buys. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  complaintsabout 
an  increase  in  violence  and  drug  deal- 
ing on  Eddy  Street,"  said  Murphy, 
"particularly  along  the  400  block.  The 
police  are  concerned  about  Oakland 
gangs,"  he  added.  "They're  typically 
more  violent,  so  we  want  to  explain 
they're  not  welcome  here." 

Randy  Shaw,  director  of  the  Tender- 
loin Housing  Clinic,  said  that  drug 
dealing  is  not  a  new  problem  in  the 
neighborhood.  "A  lot  of  these  people 
don't  live  in  the  Tenderoin,"  he  said. 
"It's  drug  dealers  shooting  and  beating 
up  each  other." 

"The  real  problem,"  Shaw  added,  "is 
that  there's  not  enough  legitimate  busi- 
nesses open  up  at  i\ight:  cafes,  after- 
hours  establishments,  and  legitimate 
supermarkets." 
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Mayor  Backs  Needle 
Exchange  to  Fight  AIDS 


by  most  health  professionals  in  the  field, 
including  Iformcr  Health  Department 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Two  weeks  after  police  officers 
arrested  activists  who  were  trad- 
ing hypodermic  needles  with 
intravenous  drug  users  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mayor  Art  Agnos  unveiled  a 
report  that  recommended  the  city  es- 
tablish a  needle  exchange  program  to 
help  stem  the  spread  of  AIIDS. 

Agnos'  recommendation,  included 
in  a  report  entitled  "The  Mayor's  Call  to 
Action  on  the  HIV  Epidemic,"  stands  in 
contrast  to  California  state  law  which 
says  that  it  is  illegal  to  possess  or  dis- 
tribute hypodermic  needles  without  a 
prescription. 

"The  city  is  absolutely  behind  the 
program,"  said  Scott  Shafer,  a  spokes- 
man for  Agnos.  Last  fall,  the  Health 
Commission  passed  a  resolution  to 
support  needle  exchanges,  he  said. 

A  change  in  the  state's  administra- 
tive regulations  could  allow  San  Fran- 
cisco to  start  up  a  pilot  needle  exchange 
program,  according  to  mayor's  spokes- 
man Art  Silverman.  But  for  the  time 
being,  exchanging  needles  is  still  ille- 
gal. 

The  report,  issued  Jan.  11,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  mayor's  HIV  Task  Force, 
which  is  charged  with  bolstering  the 
San  Francisco  AIDS  Model.  The  task 
force's  report  contained  53  recommen- 
dations at  an  estimated  cost  of  $310 
million,  which  is$158  million  more  than 
the  city  is  presently  spending. 

"Our  job  was  not  to  change  laws  but 
to  make  recommendations,"  said  task 
force  chair  Dr.  Donald  Francis,  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  "If  laws 
need  to  be  changed  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations, then  I  think  those  laws 
should  be  changed." 


Since  November  1988,  a  group  of 
health  care  workers  and  activists  call- 
ing themselves  Prevention  Point  has 
conducted  a  needle  exchange  program 
with  thecity'sestimated  15,000 1.V.drug 
users,  distributing  2,000  "points"  a 
week.  Fven  (hough  they  are  violating  a 
slate  law,  the  city  and  the  police  depart- 
ment have — by  and  large — turned  a 
blind  eye. 

That  was  until  Dec.  27,  when  four 
members  of  Prevention  Point  were  ar- 
rested for  trading  needles. 

Tia  Wagner,  Prevention  Point  co- 
founder  and  organizer,  was  arrested 
with  Rosemary  Prem,  Bonnie  Fergus- 
son,  and  Jim  Habcr.  All  four  were  cited 
and  released  for  distributing  needles 
without  a  prescription.  Prem  was  also 
charged  with  possession  of  needles 
without  a  prescription. 

Thechargesweremisdemeanorsand 
the  four  were  to  appear  in  Municipal 
Court  on  Jan.  30,  but  on  Jan.  25  the 
district  attorney's  office  dropped  the 
charges. 

Following  the  arrests,  officials  as- 
sured Prevention  Point  and  their  sup- 
porters that  the  city's  unofficial,  hands- 
off  policy  had  not  changed.  But  if 
"Prevention  Point  is  breaking  the  law 
in  front  of  a  police  officer,"  said  Shafer, 
"then  that  officer  is  duty  bound  to  ar- 
rest them.  So,  discretion  is  the  belter 
point  of  the  law." 

Beverly  Hayon,  public  information 
director  of  the  Health  Department,  said, 
"The  police  department  has  assured  us 
that  their  policy  of  not  seeking  out  and 
arresting  Prevention  Point  members  has 
not  changed." 

"We  understand  and  appreciate  the 
philosophy  of  PreventionPoint,"  Hayon 
continued.  "Their  workhasbeen  lauded 
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Prevention  Point's  Rosemary  Prem,  was 
arrested  fortrading  needles,  which  thegroup 
distributes  from  a  baby  buggy. 


chief!  Dr.  Werdegar.  We  look  forward 
to  sta  rt  ing  ou  r  o  wn  pi  lot  progra  m  when 
the  law  allows  us  to  do  so." 

Not  everyone  associated  with  the 
health  department,  however,  favors 
needle  exchanges. 

"I  am  still  against  needle  exchanges 
regardlessof  what  any  task  force  has  to 
say,"  declared  Health  Commissioner 
Naomi  Cray,  the  only  member  of  the 
commissi<^  n  against  needle  exchanges. 
"Il'sa  moi't  question  because  the  Legis- 
lature hasn't  passed  anything  on  this, 
and  from  what  I  hear  they  do  not  intend 
to." 

The  report's  recommendations  in- 
clude: 

•  Implementing  more  safe  sex  edu- 
cation programs. 

•  Establishing  a  basic  HIV  medical 
care  standard  by  designating  an  HTV 
Standards  of  Practice  Committee. 

•  Establishing  routine,  voluntary, 
anonymous/confidential  testing  pro- 
grams where  at-risk  persons  seek 
medical  care. 


SRO  Hotel  Measures  Stalled 


The  year-long  battle  to  amend  San 
Francisco's  Residential  Hotel  Conver- 
sion Ordinance  hit  yet  another  snag  on 
Jan.  23  when  the  Board  of  Supervisor's 
La  nd  Use  Committee  postponed  its  vote 
until  Feb.  1 2  because  of  last-minute  ad- 
ditions to  the  amendments. 

The  original  set  of  amendments, 
negotiated  a  year  ago  and  introduced 
before  the  board  last  August,  would 
increase  the  cost  of  legal  conversion, 
strengthen  the  powers  of  housing  in- 
spectors, and  toughen  the  penalties  for 
violating  theordinance.  Among  the  last- 
minute  additions  negotiated  between 
Deputy  Mayor  of  Housing  Brad  Paul 
and  hotel  operators  were: 

•  Forming  a  hotel  operators'  com- 


mittee to  have  input  into  city  policy 
affecting  residential  hotels. 

•  Extending  the  deadline  for  owners 
to  qualify  for  the  original  replacement 
cost  forlegal  conversion  (a contribution 
of  40  percent  to  replace  the  converted 
units),  rather  than  the  proposed  80 
percent  replacement  cost  contribution. 

•  Relaxing  the  room  designation 
clause.  Under  theoriginal  setof  amend- 
ments, hotel  operators  would  be  re- 
quired to  designate  each  room  as  either 
a  residential  or  tourist  unit.  Under  the 
latest  changes,  the  operators  may  rede- 
signate uruts  throughout  the  year  pro- 
vided they  notify  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ing Inspection  in  writing. 

-Robert  V.  Scheide 


Pres.  Bush  will  be  In  the  Tenderloin 
Wednesday,  February  7, 11:30  a.m., 
Hilton  Hotel,  OTarrell  &  Mason,  S.F. 


Join  Us  in  a  Picliet 


In  front  of  the  hotel, 
11:30  am,  Wed.,  Feb.  7 


TO  TELL  BUSH: 


•  We  need  money  for  housing  &  jobs  for  all.  AIDS,  healthcare,  schools,  childcare,  seniors  —  People's 
needs,  not  war! 

•  Stop  U.S.  aid  to  the  repressive  Salvadoran  regime  &  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua;  U.S.  out  of  Panama  and 
all  Latin  America! 

•  Stop  the  Bush  1991-budget  cuts  in  social  services;  stop  the  government's  theft  of  Social  Security.  Tax 
the  corporations,  not  the  poor! 

•  No  to  racism,  sexism  and  anti-lesbian /gay  bigotry;  defend  abortion  rights  &  affirmative  action!  Stop 
the  war  against  the  poor! 


VOLUNTEERS  &  DONATIONS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED! 

Help  get  the  word  outi 
Call  us  at  821-6545 

2489  Mission  St.,  Rm.  28,  S.F.,  CA  94110 


FREE  FOOD  WILL  BE  SERVED 
BY  ''FOOD  NOT  BOMBS" 


This  action  Is  initialed  by  the  All-Peoples  Congress  and  Is 
endorsed  by  many  organizations,  including:  ACT-UP.  ARC/AIDS 
Vigil,  Food  Not  Bon*s.  Gray  Panthers.  Homeless  Times,  Nicaragua 
Solidarity  Coalition.  Tenderloin  Setf-Help  Center.  Sherri  Williams- 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalltbn  (identification  only). 
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Hastings'  Development  Plans 
Face  Battles  From  All  Sides 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

While  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law  angles  to  demolish  three 
more  of  its  residential  build- 
ingsonGolden  Gate  A  venue,  the  neigh- 
borhood and  government  officials  are 
erecting  roadblocks. 

The  first  blow  to  Hastings'  plans, 
although  temporary,  came  from  the  Bay 
Area  Air  Quality  Management  District. 
The  state  agency  intervened  because 
Hastings  tore  down  355  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  on  Dec.  18,  before  checking  for 
asbestos,  the  building  material  which  is 
cancerous  whenairbomeand  often  used 
as  insulation  in  old  buildings. 

Another  cause  for  neighborhood 
concern  was  that  Hastings  demolished 
the  building — the  former  offices  of  the 
Income  Rights  Project — without  turn- 
ing off  the  gas  and  electricity,  which 
potentially  could  ha  vecaused  an  explo- 
sion or  fire. 

Meanwhile,  Hastings'  plan  to  tear 
down  additional  buildings  on  the  300- 
block  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to  put  up 
a  parking  lot,  is  the  focus  of  a  lawsuit  to 
be  filed  by  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition  the  first  week  of  Febru- 
ary. 

The  neighborhood  organization  is 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  85  housing 
units  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Eureka 
Hotels,  which  Hastings  has  kept  vacant 
since  evicting  tenants  in  the  late  1970s. 
The  lawsuit  claims  Hastings  must  con- 
duct an  environmental  review  before 
building  a  parking  lot  on  the  demoli- 
tion site.  The  suit  may  also  require 
Hastings  to  preparea  lengthy  and  time- 
consuming  Environmental  Impact 
Report,  in  accordance  with  the  Califor- 
nia Environmental  Quality  Act. 


In  December  1989,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  also  sued  Hastings,  alleging 
the  law  school  defied  city  law  by  pro- 
ceeding with  the  demolition  of  355 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  before  obtaining  a 
city-required  demolition  permit.  The 
suit  is  pending. 

But  Hastings'  tenants  in  the  build- 
ings neighboring  the  demolition  site 
feel  they  can  not  afford  to  wait.  They 
fear  Hastings,  by  neglecting  upkeep  of 
their  buildings,  is  trying  to  prompt 
tenants  to  leave  voluntarily  in  order  to 
develop  the  property,  possibly  for  a 
new  courthouse. 

Many  Hastings'  tenants,  as  well  as 
housing  activists,  say  they  believe  the 
current  demolition  plans  are  the  first 
step  in  Hastings'  long-term  plans  to 
clear  the  entire  "West  Block,"  bounded 
by  Hyde,  Larkin,  Golden  Gate  and 
McAllisterstreets.  This  Hastings-owned 
block  includes  some  300  units  of  low- 
cost  housing,  including  250,  260  and 
270  McAllister  St.  and  324  Larkin  St. 

"Hastings  calls  the  housing  units  on 
Golden  Gate  'mythical'  because  they're 
vacant,"  said  Jonathan  Runckle  of 
NOMPC.  "Well,  it  looks  as  if  the  units 
on  McAllister  are  about  to  become 
'mythical'  too." 

Randy  Shaw,  director  of  the  Tender- 
loin Housing  Clinic,  said  Hastings  has 
let  the  buildings  run  down.  "Tenants 
have  begun  to  organize,  and  might  sue 
Hastings  if  the  law  school  does  not 
perform  all  the  needed  repairs,"  he  said . 

After  the  Oct.  17  earthquake,  Shaw 
said  that  maintenance  "virtually 
ceased"  and  that  there  was  a  "pattern  of 
extreme  managerial  neglect"  at  270 
McAllister  St.  "The  trash  rooms  re- 
sembled and  smelled  like  a  public 
dump,  with  flies  buzzing  throughout 
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the  adjacent  hallways,"  charged  Shaw, 
who  is  providing  legal  representation 
to  the  tenants.  In  addition,  he  said  the 
bathrooms  were  no  longer  being 
cleaned,  and  thestairway  carpeting  was 
so  torn  up  that  it  was  dangerous. 

When  the  conditions  of  270  McAllis- 
ter St.  attracted  press  coverage  in  early 
January,  the  law  school  began  nuking 
repairs. 

Ed  Levine,  director  of  property 
management  for  Hastings,  said  that 
much  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  is  currently  under  repair  or 


already  completed.  Levine  also  con- 
tested Shaw's  claim  that  Hastings  has 
neglected  its  buildings  on  McAllister 
Street.  "Hastings'  policy  is  to  do  main- 
tenance as  required,  and  pay  for  it," 
said  Levine. 

One  longtime  Hastings  tenant 
charged  that  the  law  school  was  trying 
to  empty  the  McAllister  Street  build- 
ings as  they  had  with  the  Golden  Gate 
properties  that  now  sit  vacant. 

"I  believe  Hastings  is  just  playing  for 
tinrw,"  he  said.  "The/re  just  hoping  we 
all  drop  dead." 


Hastings  Controversy 

An  Open  Letter  to  Art  Agnos 


Dear  Mayor  Agnos, 

As  a  tenant  of  a  building  owned  by 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  I  must 
appeal  to  you  regarding  Hastings'  in- 
tention to  demolish  buildings  bounded 
by  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  Larkin, 
McAllister  and  Hyde  streets. 

Hastings,  which  asserts  that  it  is 
exempt  from  local  ordinances  requir- 
ing demolition  pemuts,  claims  that  some 
of  these  buildings  weredamaged  by  the 
Oct.  17  earthquake.  Those  of  us  who 
have  lived  in  fear  of  eviction  by  Hastings 
for  10  to  15  years  are  well  aware  of  the 
school's  various  plans  for  use  of  this 
land,  such  as  building  office  space  to 
raise  money  through  rentals,  and  now 
the  proposed  courthouse. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  situation 
must  realize  that  the  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  buildings  are  just  the  begin- 
ning. Hastings  fully  intends  to  demol- 
ish the  rest  of  the  block.  As  for  their 
building  replacement  housing,  does 
anyone  think  this  is  anythi  ng  but  a  joke? 
They  did  not  build  replacement  hous- 
ing required  as  a  condition  of  clearing 
the  land  to  construct  the  college  build- 
ing on  McAllister  Street  many  years 
ago.  They  believed  they  were  above  the 
law  then,  and  they  are  even  more  deter- 
mined today. 

Before  moving  to  my  present  apart- 
ment at  324  Larkin  St.  about  10  years 
ago,  I  was  evicted  from  the  Argyle 
Apartments  on  McAllister  Street,  along 
with  most  of  the  1 20  or  more  tenants,  so 
that  a  Hillsborough  millionaire  could 
make  more  millions  by  converting  the 
building  to  a  tourist  hotel.  Most  likely, 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  never 
recovered  from  that  traumatic  experi- 
ence. 

Now,  I  am  again  faced  with  being 
homeless  at  a  time  when  conversions, 
inflation,  real  estate  speculation,  and 
the  earthquake  have  all  but  eliminated 
low-cost  housing. 

Every  time  you  demolish  or  convert 
a  low-cost  housing  unit,  you  force 
someone  onto  the  street,  and  destroy 
that  person's  life.  If  the  homeless  per- 
son is  not  murdered,  or  run  over  by  a 
motorist  racing  from  the  financial  dis- 
trict to  a  comfortable  home  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  he  or  she  loses  pride, 
hope,  health,  employability — most  of 
what  identifies  a  functional  human 
being. 

The  demolition  of  the  West  Block 
properties  is  not  primarily  a  "land  use" 
issue.  It  is  a  human  rights  issue — a  mat- 
ter of  the  life  or  death  of  human  beings. 

Do  you  know  how  it  feels  to  worry 
about  being  evicted  every  day  of  your 
life  for  lOyears  when  you  know  there  is 
nowhere  for  you  to  go  except  the  street? 
Do  you  know  how  it  feels  to  panic  each 
time  you  find  an  envelope  in  your 
nwilbox  from  Hastings  and  being  re- 
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McAllister  Street  tenant  Marie  M.  Ellicker 

lieved  when  if  s  only  a  rent  increase? 

Is  a  conveniently  located  courthouse 
worth  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
many  low-income  people?  Is  it  worth 
even  one  life?  Is  it  completely  impos- 
sible to  build  a  courthouse  somewhere 
else?  Construcbon  projects  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  presence  of 
an  endangered  animal  species  in  the 
area.  Can  we  not  give  the  same  consid- 
eration to  human  beings?  We  are  an 
endangered  species! 

Whether  it  requires  another  city 
lawsuit  against  Hastings,  an  appeal  of 
the  court's  decision,  or  something  else, 
I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to 
finish  the  job  that  started  with  the  audit 
of  Hastings  a  few  years  ago,  and  pre- 
vent this  demolition  immediately.  We 
lost  the  battle  of  the  International  Hotel, 
and  the  battleof  the  Argyle  Apartments. 
If  you  let  this  happen  without  taking 
every  action  possible  to  prevent  it,  you 
will  be  committing  an  act  of  contempt 
toward  the  elderly  and  low-income 
people  you  profess  to  care  about. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  photograph  of 
the  man  standing  in  front  of  a  convoy  of 
tanks  during  the  Tiananmen  Square 
protests  last  June.  I  feel  I  am  in  his 
position,  in  front  of  bulldozers,  along 
with  others.  Sometimes  it  seems  useless 
to  stand  in  front  of  that  invincible  con- 
voy of  the  state  and  local  legal  commu- 
nity, who  will  prevail  in  spite  of  our 
having  committed  no  crime,  unless 
being  a  low-income  person  is  illegal  in 
San  Francisco.  Once  again,  we  power- 
less people  will  l>e  expected  to  disap- 
pear when  we  are  in  the  way  of  bulldoz- 
ers. 

Over  my  dead  body,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Sincerely, 
Marie  M.  Ellicker 
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Library  Reopens  to  Mixed  Reviews 


continued  from  pa^  1 

Ncldcr  held  a  hearing  on  Jan.  10  to 
invcsligalelhcallcgationsfromcmploy- 
ees.  A  second  hearing  is  scheduled  this 
month  to  hear  Dowlin's  comments. 

Blowup  Over  the  Presidio  Closure 

The  controversy  over  the  library's 
reorganization  and  leadership  began 
with  the  closure  of  the  Presidio  branch 
library  after  the  earthquake  for  use  as 
storage  space  for  Main  Library  stock.  A 
Nov.  6  letter  to  Dowlin  from  a  struc- 
tural engineering  firm  stated  the  Pre- 
sidio branch  suffered  "only  cosmetic 
damage"  from  the  quake.  The  public, 
however,  was  led  to  t>clievc  that  the 
branch  was  structurally  unsound  and 
remained  closed  because  of  the  quake. 

Library  spokesperson  Schneider  said 
staff  inadvertently  overlooked  the  let- 
ter from  the  engineering  firm,  and  were 
relyingonapre-earthquakeassessmenl 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  that 
the  building  was  seismically  "at  risk." 

After  library  staffers,  community 
members,  and  Supervisor  Bill  Maher 
expressed  outrage  over  the  plan  to  close 
the  Presidio  branch,  the  library  com- 
mission retracted  the  plan  at  a  Jan.  2 
meeting. 

Main  Library  bwoks  that  are  rarely 
checked  out  are  now  being  stored  at  a 
Lake  Street  location,  according  to  Sch- 
neider. She  said  it  will  be  several  months 
until  these  books  can  be  made  available 
upon  a  48-hour  advance  request  to  li- 
brary patrons. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  against 
Dowlin  for  taking  unilateral  steps  to 
implement  his  "library  of  the  future." 
Dowlin,  author  of  "The  Electronic  Li- 
brary," has  plans  to  computerize  the 
library's  cataloging  system  so  it  could 
eventually  t>e  accessed  by  home  com- 
puters. 

Dowlin  said  the  library's  current 


system,  designed  in  the  late  1960s,  is 
overloaded  and  the  card  catalogue 
makes  it  difficult  to  locate  books.  The 
computer  system  he  envisions  would 
begin  with  250  terminals  and  eventu- 
ally encompass  thousands  of  terminals 
in  homes  and  other  libraries  through- 
out the  nation. 

Dowlin,  recently  appointed  director 
of  a  program  to  network  the  country's 
main  libraries,  said  thelibrary  currently 


Others,  like  Mission  District  Neigh- 
borhood Council  Representative  Steve 
Pantos,  think  Dowlin  has  it  out  for  the 
printed  word.  "The  library  of  the  fu- 
ture," said  Pantos,  "has  fewer  books — 
fewer  old,  unpopular  books." 

According  to  Pantos,  "unpopular 
books"  now  in  storage  will  become  even 
less  popular  as  people  tire  of  waiting 
for  them  to  be  retrieved.  When  the 
demand  for  these  books  evaporates,  he 
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The  Main  library's  reopening — complete  with  kids,  balloons,  and  the  Mayor — was  a  happy 
day,  but  it  also  revealed  some  strong  sentiments  about  how  the  library  operates. 


spends  about  $250,000  per  year  just  fil- 
ing the  catalogue  cards,  so  in  the  long 
term,  the  new  system  will  be  a  money 
saver. 

The  Electronic  Library 

But  fears  about  the  plan,  some  raised 
as  long  ago  as  public  hearings  in  April 
1988,  abound.  Some  feel  Dowlin'sideas 
are  too  costly  and  detract  from  the 
concept  of  the  library  as  a  place  to  sit 
and  read  a  book. 
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said,  thelibrary  will  just  get  rid  of  them. 

Pantos  also  said  the  idea  of  a  com- 
puter-oriented library  creates  not  only 
ethnic  and  educational  boundaries  but 
economic  boundaries  as  well.  For  some- 
one with  no  computer  at  home,  the 
visionary  notions  of  the  electronic  li- 
brary don't  apply,  he  said,  and  those 
who  do  have  them  may  have  to  pay  a 
fee  to  access  the  library  data. 

According  to  another  library  staff 
member,  who  asked  to  be  unnamed, 
Dowlin's  library  favors  dissenrunation 
of  information  over  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  eliminates  the  need  for 
informed  librarians,  and  threatens  the 


printed  word  with  extinction  by  em- 
phasizing the  use  of  computers. 

However,  Dowlin's  drafted  plan 
states  explicitly  that  "libraries  will  con- 
tinue to  t>c  the  keepers  of  books" — he 
envisions  special  collections  emphasiz- 
ing San  Francisco's  literary  tradition, 
for  example. 

But  more  than  opposition  to  the 
philosophies  t>ehind  Dowlin's  plan, 
certain  staff  and  neighborhood  council 
memt>ers  are  angered  over  what  they 
call  undemocratic  policy  making. 

One  staff  source  said  department 
heads  authorized  the  post-earthquake 
reorganization  plan  and  immediately 
passed  it  to  Dowlin  for  approval  with- 
out consulting  staff  or  conducting  a 
feasibility  study.  The  plan  called  for  the 
library  to  remain  closed  "until  further 
notice,"  she  said. 

Dowlin  said  thereare  not  many  staf- 
fers opposing  the  reorganization.  "I 
think  it's  a  very  small  minority  now — 
that  just  don't  want  change/'  he  said. 
"A  lot  don't  want  any  change  at  all. 
They  want  to  go  back  to  1952."  In  re- 
gard to  concerns  ab>out  computeriza- 
tion, Dowlin  said,  "I  can  tell  you  they've 
never  used  [a  compu  ter  1 .  They' ve  never 
experienced  the  power  of  a  tenninal  on 
their  desk." 

But  a  confidential  poll  of  staff  below 
the  department  head  level,  conducted 
by  a  group  of  employees,  showed  a 
very  different  assessment.  Asked  if  they 
agreed  with  Dowlin  that  most  of  the 
staff  approved  the  reorganization,  27  of 
the  36  surveyed  said  "no  "  Four  an- 
swered "yes,"  said  the  source,  and  six 
said  they  did  not  know.  While  the  sur- 
vey polled  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Main  Library's  staff  of  41 7,  a  staffer  said 
it  showed  support  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  nowhere  near  unanimous. 

Library  spokesperson  Schneider  said 
in  late  January  that  the  Main  had  con- 
ducted a  patron  satisfaction  survey.  "We 
have  received  nnany  favorable  responses 
on  the  way  we' ve  organi  zed  the  libra  ry," 
she  said.  "People  seem  very  happy  that 
we're  back." 

'The  staff  is  much  happier  now  that 
we  are  back  in  business, "  she  added. 


Kid's  Books  Come  Alive 
At  Library's  Film  Series 


by  Leslie  Katz 

The  immediacy  of  film  and  the 
wacky  fantasy  of  children's 
books  are  melded  into  a  deli- 
cious blend  of  fun  and  humor  at  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library's  Children's 
Film  Series. 

On  a  Thursday  afternoon,  more  than 
20  children  gathered  in  an  auditorium 
at  the  Main  Library  on  Hyde  Street  for 
several  short  films  and  a  program  on 
"Magical  Journeys"  led  by  Children's 
Librarian  Linda  Geistlinger. 

"Have  any  of  you  ever  been  on  a 
journey?"  asked  Geistlinger. 

"I  went  on  a  picnic  in  New  York!" 
one  child  replied.  "I  went  to  a  basket- 
ball game!"  another  volunteered. 

Geistlinger  said  the  monthly  series — 
a  20-year-old  library  tradition— draws 
many  regulars.  Each  month,  the  library 
chooses  a  theme  from  their  collection  of 
over  200  films,  and  presents  a  film  to 
groups  of  children.  Past  themes  have 
included  holidays,  animals,  and  films 
based  on  storybooks  that  the  library 
provides  to  accompany  each  movie. 
Geistlinger  observed  that  the  children 
relate  best  to  the  stories  they  already 
know.  "It's  wonderful  to  see  their  reac- 
tions when  they  see  the  story  coming  to 
life  on  the  screen,"  she  said. 

Treated  to  such  unforgettables  as 
"Alexander,  the  Car  with  the  Missing 
Headlight,"  "The  Mole  and  the  Lolli- 
pop," and  the  film  version  of  Maurice 
Sendak's  award-winning  children's 
book,  "Where  the  Wild  Things  Are," 


the  audience  was  mesmerized  by  the 
images  on  the  screen.  For  those  inruni- 
grant  children  who  do  not  yet  speak 
English  and  cannot  understand  the 
movie  narratives,  the  active,  colorful 
film  images  speak  for  themselves. 

Geistlinger  encouraged  the  children 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Before 
watching  the  first  film,  "Alexander,  the 
Car  with  the  Missing  Headlight,"  she 
had  the  children  strap  on  imaginary 
seat  belts  so  they  could  go  for  a  ride 
with  Alexander.  Between  the  films, 
GeisUinger,  and  her  furry  black  hand 
puppet  "Bear,"  led  the  group  in  songs, 
hand  games,  and  a  round  of  follow-the- 
leader.  When  the  program  ended,  some 
of  the  youngsters  had  a  chance  to  pet 
"Bear,"  who  emerged  as  one  of  the 
afternoon's  major  attractions. 

Of  course,  favorite  impressions  var- 
ied. Four-year-old  Valerie  Phandara,  a 
student  at  the  newly  opened  Harvey 
Milk  Children's  Center  in  the  Tender- 
loin, liked  the  boat  in  "Where  the  Wild 
Things  Are."  "It  was  funny,"  she  said, 
adding  that  she  had  been  on  a  lx)at 
when  she  was  at  Disneyland.  Clay 
Alexander,  a  five-year-old  in  Valerie's 
group,  had  a  special  choice,  too.  "I  liked 
it  when  the  car  in  the  first  movie  did 
tricks,"  he  said  definitively.  "It  was  so 
funny!" 

Because  of  the  earthquake,  the  film 
series  has  been  disrupted,  but  the  li- 
brary expects  to  resume  the  program 
the  third  week  of  February.  For  more 
information  on  the  children's  film  se- 
ries and  other  children's  programs,  call 
558-3510. 
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happy  with  the  increased  restrictive- 
ncss  of  the  city's  hotline  hotel  program, 
which  hasbeen  cut  by  more  than  half  its 
capacity  since  the  Oct.  17  earthquake 
damaged  many  of  the  units  in  those 
hotels.  The  hotline  program  has  been 
whittled  down  from  1,012  to  400  beds, 
which  are  only  available  to  people  who 
meet  certain  criteria  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  social  service  agencies.  Previ- 
ously, the  program  had  been  available — 
no  questions  asked — on  a  first-comc- 
first-servcd  basis  to  people  who  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  Otis  Street  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  rooms 
are  now  only  available  in  one-week 
increments  to  people  with  medical  re- 
ferrals, SSI  recipients,  pregnant  women, 
undocumented  immigrants,  single 
women,  single  men  over  55,  people 
recently  released  from  prison,  and 
newly  employed  people. 

"Basically,  any  able  bodied  man 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  55  can't  get 
[hotline]  housing,"  said  Nancy  von 
Bretzel,  a  social  worker  at  the  emer- 
gency room  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital.  A 1987  survey  by  the  Income 
Rights  Project  showed  that  89  percent 
of  the  sample  of  129  hotline  hotel  resi- 
dents were  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
55. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  Janu- 
ary, only  115-125  people  were  actually 
housed  in  the  hotline  system  each  night, 
even  thought  it  has  a  400-room  capac- 
ity, said  Bob  Gill,  emergency  housing 
supervisor  at  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  By  the  end  of  January,  Gill 
said,  the  numbers  had  increased  to  174 
a  night,  still  leaving  more  than  200 rooms 


unused. 

The  strictness  of  the  criteria,  lack  of 
publicity  about  the  new  system,  and 
confusion  by  homeless  people  about 
how  to  obtain  referrals  for  rooms  are 
causing  the  low  turnout,  according  to 
advocates. 

"Hundreds  fewer  people  are  being 
sheltered  than  t>efore  the  earthquake," 
said  Sherry  Williams  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition.  "Mean- 
while, the  city  continues  to  enforce  its 
policy  of  no  camping  when  there  are 
fewer  beds  available  to  homeless 
people." 

A  Call  to  "Restore  Our  Beds" 

Earthquake  damage  to  hotline  hotels 
spurred  thecity  to  startdismantling  the 
hotline  program,  which  it  hopes  to 
replace  by  having  nonprofit  agencies 
provide  longer-term  housing  for  the 
homeless.  The  city  is  currently  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  and  the  Council  for  Commu- 
nity Housing  Organizations  about  es- 
tablishing such  a  nonprofit  entity. 

"We  want  to  take  the  hotline  money 
and  use  it  for  programs  that  provide 
permanent  housing,"  said  Julia  Lopez, 
general  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services.  "I  think  that's  consis- 
tent with  (the  advocates'!  request." 

In  the  interim,  city  officials  say, 
people  formerly  using  the  hotline  ho- 
tels are  staying  at  Canon  Kip  and  the 
Pierce  Arrow  Red  Cross  shelter  estab- 
lished after  the  earthquake,  or  they  are 
being  placed  on  the  General  Assistance 
(G.A.)  Modified  Payments  Program, 
which  places  people  in  hotel  rooms, 
paid  for  directly  out  of  the  person's 
G.A.  check. 
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VIET  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  FINALLY  ARRIVE :  Friends  and  relatives  welcomed 
one  of  the  first  groups  of  some  1 0,000  Vietnamese  political  prisoners  who  will  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  this  year.  The  1 5  former  officers  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  who  arrived  with  their  families  at  San  Francisco  Airport  on  Jan.  1 3.  had  each 
served  between  5  and  1 0  years  detention  in  Vietnam.  "We  are  happy  to  come  here  and 
start  a  new  life,"  said  former  Lt.  Nguyen  Huu  Thuc,  "but  we  must  be  careful  what  we  say, 
so  we  will  not  jeopardize  other  veterans  back  in  Vietnam."  Most  of  the  newcomers  will 
settle  in  Southern  California,  with  four  families  remaining  in  the  Bay  Area. 


But  these  measures  aren't  enough, 
honneless  advocates  said.  They  charge 
that  the  city  did  not  have  an  adequate 
safety  net  in  place  when  the  hotline 
systeni  was  abruptly  cut  by  more  than 
half.  Many  homeless  people  are  not 
getting  on  G.A.,  the  advocates  say,  but 
have  "s]ipf>ed  through  the  cracks." 
Increased  housing  and  shelter  spaces 
provided  since  the  quake  at  Pierce 
Arrow,  Canon  Kip  or  through  the  G.A. 
Modified  Payments  Program  only  ac- 
count for  an  additional  560  spaces  at 
best,  leaving  unaccounted  several 
hundred  people  who  previously  lived 
in  hotline  hotels. 

Until  a  new  arrangement  is  set  up  for 
the  homeless,  advocates  are  asking  the 
city  to  restore  the  hotline  program's 
shelter  beds  to  pre-earthquake  num- 
bers. 

A  phase-out  of  the  hotline  system, 
ensuring  at  each  step  that  former  hot- 
line users  still  had  roofs  over  their  heads, 
would  have  been  acceptable,  said  Paul 
Boden  of  the  Coalition  on  Homeless- 
ness,  which  formed  a  committee  in 
December  named  "Restore  Our  Beds." 
Instead,  Boden  said,  the  city  abruptly 
dropped  the  hotline  and  tightened  its 
regulations,  leaving  hundredsof  people 
out  in  the  cold. 

"Our  problem  is  not  with  the  dir^- 
lion  the  city  is  choosing  to  go,  but  the 
way  the' re  going  about  it, "  said  Boden. 
"They're  not  implementing  the  changes 
in  a  humane  way." 

SFGH  Social  worker  von  Bretzel  said: 
"The  only  reason  we  haven't  had  a  lot 
more  trouble  is  that  this  has  l>een  an 
unusually  dry  and  warm  winter."  With- 
out shelter,  she  warned,  flus  could 
develop  into  pneumonia,  particularly 
for  men  under  55,  who  are  almost 
completely  excluded  from  hotline 
rooms  this  winter. 

Promises^  Promises 

Following  the  release  of  the  Times 
report  on  homeless  deaths  in  Decem- 
ber, the  Homeless  Task  Force  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  held 
a  memorial  vigil  and  then  demonstrated 
at  City  Hall,  presenting  a  set  of  ten 
demands  to  curb  the  homeless  death 
rate.  Within  a  week.  Mayor  Agnos  re- 
sponded to  the  group's  first  demand  by 
agreeing  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss 
their  concerns. 

The  mayor  told  the  grouphe  planned 
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to  Open  another  homeless  multi-service 
center  South  of  Market  to  supplement 
the  Pierce  Arrow  shelter  at  Polk  and 
Geary  streets,  and  pledged  to  open  up 
the  drop-in  center  for  homeless  alco- 
holics. He  agreed  to  release  $500,000  in 
supplemental  funds  for  AIDS  services, 
and  to  provide  vitamins  and  cold- 
weather  clothing  to  homeless  people. 

But  the  mayor's  response  to  the  Task 
Force's  request  that  emergency  shelter 
beds  be  restored  to  pre-earthquake 
numbers,  said  Sherry  Williams,  was  that 
the  homeless  would  just  have  to  "bite 
the  bullet"  until  more  permanent  hous- 
ing can  be  made  available,  possibly 
using  federal  earthquake  relief  funds. 

At  the  Jan.  12  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Coalition  for  the  Homeless, 
Homeless  Coordinator  Bob  Prentice 
gave  more  details  on  the  mayor's  plans. 
The  city  intends  that  the  Pierce  Arrow 
building,  originally  opened  by  the  Red 
Cross  a  s  an  earthquake  shelter,  t>e  oper- 
ated by  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary  as  a 
homeless  multi-service  center.  The  city 
hopes  to  obtain  FEMA  funds  to  lease 
the  building,  and  state  and  FEMA  funds 
to  fix  it  up.  Prentice  said  the  city  planned 
to  provide  a  25-bed  respite  facility  in- 
side the  shelter  for  people  too  sick  to 
take  care  of  themselves  but  not  sick 
enough  to  be  hospitalized. 

In  regard  to  long-term  housing  op- 
lions  for  the  homeless.  Prentice  said  the 
city  had  a  good  shot  at  obtaining  150- 
200  Section  8  certificates  for  families. 
SanFrancisco  hasalso  received$160,000 
in  earthquake  relief  money  from  the 
sUte,  $40,000  of  which  will  go  to  Catho- 
lic Charities  for  aid  to  families.  The 
remaining  $120,000  will  be  used  for 
rental  deposit  guarantees  for  people 
moving  from  shelters  or  the  streets  into 
more  permanent  housing. 

As  for  transitional  housingreplacing 
the  short-term  hotline  rooms.  Prentice 
said,  "there  is  very  clear  support  (by  the 
cityl  for  the  nonprofit  entit/'  being 
formed  by  the  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less and  the  Council  of  Conunuruty 
Housing  Organizations.  But  the  city's 
hands  are  tied  in  funding  the  transi- 
tional housing  program.  Prentice  said, 
until  FEMA  and  Red  Cross  money 
comes  through,  which  would  be  mid- 
February  at  the  earliest 

"Until  we  can  get  all  the  funding 
together,  it's  very  difficult  to  start,"  he 
said.  "I  think  it's  important  for  us  to 
hold  back  a  bit  to  see  how  much  nwney 
we're  going  to  get  from  FEMA  and  the 
Red  Cross,  so  that  we  can  make  the 
most  out  of  the  savings  from  the  hot- 
line— rather  Ihansinkingcityfundsinlo 
a  project  on  the  expectation  that  it  will 
be  reimbursed." 

Angered  by  whathecalled  footdrag- 
ging  by  the  city  since  the  earthquake  in 
October,  Boden  responded:  'Tor  bu- 
reaucrats sitting  around  the  negotiat- 
ing table  for  three  months,  that  nmght 
be  a  reasonable  time  frame,"  he  said. 
"But  not  for  people  sleeping  out  in  the 
cold." 
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doned  cars,  or  those  who  have  found 
temporary  but  inadequate  shelter,  said 
Tobin. 

"We're  really  acting  like  this  infor- 
mation is  telling  us  something  and  is 
scientifically  legitimate/'  said  Tobin. 
"What  it's  going  to  tell  us  is  inaccurate 
and  will  be  the  basis  for  enormous 
decisions." 

"If  s  better  to  know  we  don't  know 
than  to  collect  and  accept  information 
that's  inaccurate/'  he  said. 

Some  national  advocates  for  the 
homeless  are  so  skeptical  about  the 
possible  misuse  of  inaccurate  census 
numh)ers  that  they  won't  even  cooper- 
ate with  the  Census  Bureau.  Mitch 
Snyder  of  the  Community  for  Creative 
Non  Violence  in  Washington,  D.C.  has 
burned  his  census  forms  and  is  urging 
homeless  peopleand  agencies  that  serve 
them  to  boycott  the  census. 

Most  homeless  have  perfected  the 
art  of  hiding  from  authorities  and  po- 
tential muggers,  Snyder  said.  "If  you 
can  find  them  to  count  them,  you  can 
also  find  them  to  hit  them  over  the  head 
with  a  two-by-four,"  he  said.  "So  they 
have  to  hide." 

''There's  no  realistic  possibility 
that  the  Census  Bureau  will  do 
anything  more  than  scratch  the 
surface.  Poor  regions  of  the 
country  will  be  cheated  of  their 
fair  share  of  federal  resources." 

-Bob  Hayes 

The  result  of  an  undercount,  Snyder 
added,  will  be  that  "within  24  hours  of 
the  figures  being  released,  folks  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Congress  will 
be  saying,  'Look  it  ain't  asbad  as  people 
are  saying/  " 

Bob  Hayes,  founder  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  echoed 
Snyder'sconcems.  "There's  no  realistic 
possibility  that  the  Census  Bureau  will 
do  anything  more  than  scratch  the  sur- 
face/' he  said.  "Poor  regions  of  the 
country  will  be  cheated  of  their  fair 
share  of  federal  resources/' 

An  undercount  of  this  decade's  cen- 
sus could  mean  San  Francisco  and  the 
state asa  whole  will  lose  notonly  politi- 
cal representation  in  the  legislature— 
as  many  as  two  seats  in  theState  House 
ofRepresentativesareatstake— butalso 
millions  of  public  funding  dollars. 

The  1980  census  undercounted  the 
population  of  San  Francisco  by  10  per- 
cent— mostly  minorities — and  the 
number  of  housing  units  by  17,000, 
Mayor  Agnos  slated  in  a  press  release. 
"Traditionally  ethnic  minorities  are 
undercounted  because  of  lack  of  infor- 
mation, language  barriers,  fear  of  de- 
portation, and  cultural  suspicion  of 
government  surveys,"  Agnos  added. 
Thaloversightcost  thecity  an  estimated 
$526,000  in  slate  funds,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  in  federal  funds.  To  improve 
the  1990  census'  accuracy,  the  Mayor 
has  formed  a  CompleteCountCommit- 
tee  that  includes  homeless  and  minor- 
ity leaders. 

The  Census  Bureau  plans  to  count 
the  nation's  homeless  on  March  20, 


which  it  is  calling  "Homeless  Night"  or 
"Operation  S-Night"  (street  and  shelter 
night).  Grassroots  organizations  nation- 
wide have  negotiated  with  the  Census 
Bureau  to  hire  the  homeless  to  count 
other  homeless  people. 

Through  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Association  Council  and  Glide  Church, 
the  Census  Bureau  is  trying  to  hire  as 
manyasSOhomelesspeopleforitsstrect 
and  shelter  night.  As  it  is  envisioned 
now,  pairs  of  homeless  census  workers 
will  fan  out  across  the  city,  concentrat- 
ing mostly  on  the  Tenderloin  and  South 
of  Market  areas. 

From  6  p.m.  to  midnight,  census 
workers  will  visit  homeless  shel  tersand 
cheap  hotels  which  rent  for  $12  a  night 
or  less.  From  2  to  4  a.m.  March  21,  pairs 
of  workers  will  be  dispersed  across  the 
city  to  count  denizens  of  public  parks, 
the  streets,  bus  stations,  and  all-night 
businesses.  Finally,  from  4:30  to  6:30 
a.m.  workers  will  go  to  abandoned  and 
boarded-up  buildings  and  count  those 
exiting  them. 

Census  Bureau  policy  prevents 
workers  from  approaching  places 
deemed  unsafesuch  asabandoned  cars, 
tunnels,  dumpsters,  or  abandoned 
buildings.  Census  workers  will  keep 
their  distance  from  unsafe  areas  and 
will  not  awaken  anyone  sleeping.  They 
will  be  instructed  to  attempt  a  "head 
count"  and  to  "guess  as  to  how  many 
shapes  are  under  a  blanket  and  esti- 
mate age,  race  and  gender,"  according 
to  Norm  Ishimoto,  district  manager  fo* 
the  northern  San  Francisco  census  dir 
trict. 

Homeless  advocate  Josh  Brandon,  a 
memberofthemayor'sCompleteCount 
Committee,  has  worked  with  the  fed- 
eral government  to  try  to  identi  fy  where 
to  send  census  workersand  how  to  hire 
the  homeless. 

"They're  making  every  effort  on  the 
federal  level,"  said  Brandon.  "They're 
trying  to  determine  a  system  for  count- 
ing them  all/' 

Some  local  advocates  are  less  opti- 
mistic about  whether  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  people  will  actually  be 
hired  by  the  Census  Bureau.  )ob  appli- 
cants will  have  to  submit  to  an  FBI 
screeningand  wait  three  weeks  for  their 
paychecks  to  be  issued — all  for  as  litttle 
as  one  night's  work.  "Many  homeless 
people  won't  want  to  go  through  the 
hassle,"  said  Sherry  Williams  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

Estimates  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion vary  widely.  The  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  estimated  the  local  homeless 
population  at  6,000,  but  that  number  is 
unconfirmed  and  has  not  been  adjusted 
for  the  last  five  years.  Nationwide  esti- 
mates have  varied  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developments  figures  of  250,000  to 
homeless  advocates'  estimates  of  two 
or  three  n\illion.  Each  number  has  po- 
litical implications. 

Knocking  on  Refugees*  Doors 

The  Census  Bureau  is  working  to 
improve  its  poor  record  of  tallying 
minority  populations.  But  again,  many 
minority  communities  remain  skepti- 
cal .  The  last  census,  by  the  department's 
own  accounts,  undercounted  minori- 
ties by  5  to6  percent.  A  language  barrier 
is  but  one  obstacle  for  newcomers  to  the 
United  States  in  participating  in  the 
count.  Many  immigrants  do  not  under- 
stand the  significanceof  the  census  and, 
like  Tenderloin  resident  Tam  Ta,  may 
not  take  the  time  to  fill  out  the  Census 
Bureau  questionnaire.  Moreover,  many 
refugees  whose  homelands  have  repres- 
sivegovemments,fearsharingpersonal 


Nation's  First  Vietnamese 
Billboard  Targets  Smoking 


by  Joseph  Tran 

The  words  are  printed  in  Viet- 
namese, but  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  message:  cigarette  smok- 
ing means  death.  The  new  anti-smok- 
ing billboard  at  Eddy  and  Larkin  streets 
is  the  first  in  this  country  to  be  printed 
in  Vietnamese — but  itdoesn't  shy  away 
from  its  message  of  the  dangers  of 
smoking:  the  skull  and  cross  bones  on 
the  package  of  cigarettes  says  it  all. 

The  billboard — which  reads  "You 
wouldn't  want  your  friend  to  get  can- 
cer, so  why  offer  him  a  cigarette?" — is 
the  latest  step  by  the  Viehiamese  Com- 
munity  Health  Project,  a  program 
started  by  the  UC  San  Francisco  Re- 
search Center  in  July  1988  to  curb  smok- 
ing in  the  Vietnamese  community. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  project,  56  percent  of  Vietnamese 
men  and  9  percent  of  Vietnamese 
women  smoke.  The  number  of  males 
who  smoke  is  double  that  of  California 
smokers  in  general,  according  to  Dr. 
Tran  Van  Nam,  assistant  director  of  the 
project. 

"Ourconcemisthat  10-20  years  from 
now,"  he  said,  "the  spread  of  diseases 
related  to  heart  problems,  lung  cancer, 
and  other  tobacco-related  illnesses  will 
be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munity if  the  smoking  trend  continues 
at  its  current  pace." 

The  project  has  been  funded  by  the 
stateof  California  to  present  anti-smok- 
ing advertising  and  information  to 
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Smoking  means  death  in  any  language. 
That'sthe  message  of  a  Vietnamese  billboard 
at  Larkin  and  Eddy  streets,  sponsored  by 
the  Vietnamese  Community  Health  Project. 

Vietnamese  people  living  in  the  Bay 
Area  through  Vietnamese- language 
media, brochuresand  fliers.  Soon  video 
tapes  will  be  released  with  Vietnamese 
ex-smokers  saying  why  they  quit  smok- 
ing. The  final  stage  of  the  project  will  be 
the  formation  of  Vietnamese  smoking 
cessation  groups,  where  participants 
will  learn  how  to  quit  smoking. 


Columbus  Books 

Tat  ca  sdch  b^o  A  Chau  ke  ca  Vigt  ngii. 
Sach  m6l,  cu  va  sach  nhi  ddng  v6i  gia  ha. 
All  Asian  language  books  including  Vietnamese. 
New  and  used  books  and  children's  books  at  low  prices. 

540  Broadway  San  Francisco 
MS  ci!?a  7  ngay  tijf  Open  7  days  a  week 
 10:30  am  -  11:00  pm    tel.  986-3872 


information,  even  with  American  gov- 
ernment officials. 

"In  a  Communist  regime  especially," 
said  Vu  Due  Vuong,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement,  "they  have  a  family  reg- 
istration, which  the  government  uses  to 
control  movement  and  the  rationing  of 
food  and  utilities."  But  in  America, 
Vuong  counsels  Tenderloin  residents, 
the  U.S.  government  uses  the  census 
"to  plan  for  services  that  will  last  until 
the  year  2002.  If  you're  not  counted, 
you  don't  exist." 

Anticipating  that  some  may  not  mail 
back  the  census  questionnaire,  the 
Census  Bureau  will  alsodispatch  work- 
ers door-to-door  to  conduct  the  inter- 
viewsin  person.  But  theCensus  Bureau 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  worker  who 

''If  you  can  find  them  to  count 
them,  you  can  also  find  them  to 
hit  them  over  the  head  with  a 
two-by-four.  They  have  to  hide." 

-Mitch  Snyder 

shows  up  at  your  door  will  speak  your 
language.  To  address  mono-lingual 
populations,  designated  community 
groups  will  assist  dients  in  filling  out 
the  forms. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  emphasizes 
that  the  information  collected  by  the 
census  workers  will  not  be  turned  over 
to  any  other  governmental  agencies. 
"No  one,  not  the  INS  or  any  govern- 
ment agency,  can  receive  any  informa- 
tion on  any  one  individual  or  home," 
said  Census  Bureau  Media  Specialist 
Solomona"  Aoelua.  "The  law  prohibits 
the  sharing  of  that  kind  of  information. 

"Convincing  the  public  that  we  are 
not  sharing  the  infornution  is  our  big- 
gest challenge,"  he  said. 

To  that  end,  the  Census  Bureau  has 
developed  its  own  outreach  program, 
with  materials  printed  in  a  range  of 
languages  including  Spanish,  Tagalog, 
Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and 
Laotian. 

But  the  actual  census  questionnaire 
will  be  printed  only  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Minority  advocates  like  Vu 
Due  Vuong  are  critical  of  the  Census 
Bureau  for  whatcouldbea  prime  set  up 
for  an  undercount. 

"I  would  not  say  the  census  is  doing 


the  best  job  it  could  do,"  said  Vuong.  'T 
have  mixed  feelings.  In  regard  to 
outeach  and  translation,  they  could  do 
a  lot  more."  Vuong' s  agency  is  one  of 
the  neighborhood  groups  that  will  help 
people  fill  out  their  forms  from  March 
23  to  April  1. 

Other  community  advocates  echo 
Vuong's  concerns.  They  charge  the 
bureau's  outreach  program  is  woefully 
underfunded  and  understaffed.  There 
is  only  one  outreach  worker  to  cover  the 
northern  part  of  the  San  Francisco — an 
area  with  about  495,000  people,  includ- 
ing the  mulH-elhnic  Tenderloin  district. 

Only  five  people — two  tenants,  a 
merchant,  and  two  journalists — at- 
tended a  conmiunity  meeting  in  the 
Tenderloin  in  mid-January,  where  the 
Census  Bureau  was  to  explain  its  out- 
reach program  and  hiring  of  homeless 
people. 

One  of  the  attendees,  Jonathan 
Runckel,  a  member  of  the  North  of 
Market  Plaiming  Coalition  said  he  was 
astonished  that  the  bureau  hadn't  pa- 
pered the  neighborhood  with  flyers 
either  about  the  meeting  or  about  the 
upcoming  census  count. 

"Somehow  it  was  as  if  they  expect  us 
to  provide  teeming  masses  of  volun- 
teerswhowill  dotheoutreach,andfind 
all  the  bodies  to  be  counted,"  said 
Runckel. 

The  Census  Bureau's  Ishimoto  said 
70  people  had  attended  a  previous 
community  meeting,  but  he  acknowl- 
edged the  conrununity'sfrustration.'Tm 
totally  dependent  on  advocacy  groups. 
And  I  know  I'm  not  the  only  thing  in 
their  lives  either,"  he  said,  stressing  that 
many  agencies  are  already  very  busy 
with  their  own  work  and  may  have 
little  tinw  to  devote  to  the  census. 

But  it  is  this  lack  of  Census  Bureau 
resources  that  makes  some  Tenderloin 
leaders  skeptical  about  thecensus  count 
outcome.  Advocates  said  federal  fund- 
ing cutbacks  to  the  Census  Bureau  have 
undermined  its  manpower  and  thusits 
effectiveness. 

"The  Census  is  notorious  for  under- 
representation  of  minorities  and  low- 
income  people,"  said  Randy  Shaw  of 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Qinic.  "Now 
they  say  they  are  going  to  target  those 
same  people.  The  proof  is  in  the  pud- 
ding. Now  let's  see  whether  they  really 
do  it." 

-Times  reporter  foe  Tran  contributed  to 
this  report. 
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Sihanouk  Supporters  Seek  to  Rebuild 
Buddhist  Temple  in  War- torn  Cambodia 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Local  members  of  FUNCINPEC 
an  organization  of  supporters  of 
Prince  Sihanouk,  gathered  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  Jan.  20  for  Bonn  Pkar 
Prak,  a  Buddhist  ceremony  that  is 
traditionally  held  to  raise  funds  to 
support  local  temples.  But  the  object  of 
this  effort  was  far  from  San  Francisco. 

"We'll  send  all  donations  from  this 
festival  to  help  rebuild  an  abandoned 
temple  in  Thmar  Pourk  district  (in 
Cambodia]  which  hasbeen  liberated  by 
the  Sihanouk  army,"  said  Heng  Khiev, 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  FUNCINPEC,  which  supports 
Sihanouk's  guerrilla  war  against  the 
current  Cambodian  government  based 
in  Phnom  Penh.  Sihanouk,  who  was 
deposed  from  power  in  Cambodia  in 
1970,  opposes  the  present  regime 
headed  by  Hun  Sen,  who  is  backed  by 
Vietnam. 

OnelocalCambodianexplained  why 
he  was  making  a  donation  to  a  temple 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

"Buddhism  is  my  heart,"  said  Ky  De, 
who  helped  organize  the  fundraiser.  "I 
want  to  help  my  people  who  are  still 
struggling  in  the  refugee  camp." 


Pholo  Lance  Woodrufl 

A  Buddhist  nun  travelled  from  Modesto  to  San  Francisco  to  participate  in  the  fundraiser  to 
rebuild  a  temple  in  an  area  of  Cambodia  where  Sihanouk  forces  say  they  have  gained  control. 


Another  Cambodian,  who  stood  on 
the  sidewalk  outside  the  fundraiser  but 
did  notgo  in,  said  he  supported  the  idea 
of  rebuilding  a  temple,  but  not  in  an 


Census  Bureau  Urges  Citizens 
To  Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 


At  stake  in  the  1990  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  count  is  political 
representation  and  millions  of 
federal  dollars  for  housing,  social 
services,  and  community  projects. 

Unfortunately,  about  2.2  million 
people  were  not  counted  in  the  last 
census,  conducted  in  1980,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  which 
translated  into  less  money,  especially 
for  needy  populations.  Often,  it's  those 
who  could  benefit  most,  such  as  low- 
income  people  and  refugees,  who  are 
shortchanged  by  an  undercount. 

Sometimes  people  are  reluctant  to 
participate  in  the  census  count  because 
they  fear  the  information  will  be 
distributed  to  government  workers — 
such  as  staff  at  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  or  the  welfare 
department — or  to  others.  But  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  assures  confidentiality. 
"Neither  a  census  taker  nor  any  other 
employee  of  the  Census  Bureau  can 
reveal  information  about  you  or  your 
household,"  says  a  Census  Bureau 
pamphlet.  "Census  personnel  take  an 
oath  to  uphold  this  confidence.  Failure 
to  do  so  can  mean  five  years  in  prison 
and  $5,000  in  fines.  And  what  about 
other  federal  agencies?  Can  they  get 
your  census  information?  The  answer 
is  No!" 

What  is  the  information  used  for? 

The  1990  census  will  reveal  how  the 
nation  is  changing,  with  information 
about  the  condition  of  housing, 
education,  employment,  and  income. 
This  information  will  help  the  local, 
state  and  federal  government  decide 
where  to  build  hospitals,  schools, 
daycare  centers,  and  senior  citizen 
centers.  Businesses  use  the  data  for 
decisions  in  vol  ving  expansion  and  jobs. 

When  is  the  census  taken? 

About  a  week  before  census  day  (April 


1, 1990)  most  households  will  receive  a 
questionnaire  by  mail.  Approximately 
fiveout  of  six  households  will  receive  a 
short  form.  About  one  out  of  six  will  be 
asked  to  fill  out  a  longer  form.  The 
questions  will  be  basic,  including  race, 
age,  marital  status,  and  whether  you 
rent  orown  your  residence,  the  number 
of  rooms,  etc.  The  longer  forms  asks 
additional  questions  such  as  ancestry, 
employment,  education,  income,  and 
type  of  housing. 

What  happens  to  the  information? 

Your  answers  will  be  tabulated  with 
thousands  of  others  to  produce 
statistical  totals  for  various  areas.  It  is 
these  combined  numbers — not  your 
personal  answers — that  are  published 
and  made  available  for  policy  making 
uses.  For  instance,  the  count  in  a  given 
area  is  used  to  determine  how  many 
seats  a  state  will  have  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  allocate  seats 
in  state  legislatures. 

How  will  the  census  be  taken? 

The  1990  census  forms  will  be 
delivered  to  106  million  housing  units 
and  living  quarters  in  the  country.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  expects  to 
count  250  million  people. 

For  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  the  census,  or  need  help 
in  filling  out  the  census  questionnaire, 
help  is  available  through  community 
organizations  or  toll  free  800  numbers 
in  each  of  eight  languages,  including 
English,  Spanish,  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian,  Laotian,  Chinese,  Thai,and 
Korean. 

For  more  information  call: 
•English:  1-800-999-1990;  Spanish:  1- 
800-283-6826;  Vietnamese:  1-800-937- 
1953;  Cambodian:  1-800-289-1960; 
Laotian;  1-800-888-3208. 
•The  above  was  adapted  from  an  official 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  brochure. 


You  Can  Rest  Easy  ^^^^sfSS 
With  Vacancy  Control 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
vote  on  Vacancy  Control  and 
the  amendments  to  the  Resi- 
dential Hotel  Ordinance  on 
Feb.  12  at  1  p.m. 
Be  There  arid 
Let  Your  Voice  Be  Heard! 
For  more  informatwn.  call  474-2164 


area  of  the  country  where  warfare  is 
still  going  on.  "I'm  worried  that  n^ybe 
war  will  destroy  it  again/'  he  said. 
Few  members  of  the  the  local 


Cambodian  Buddhist  temple  attended 
the  FUNCINPEC  fundraising  cere- 
mony. Since  the  Nagara  Dhamma 
Cambodian  Buddhist  temple  opened 
two  years  ago  in  a  rented  flat  in  the 
Sunset  district,  temple  members  have 
been  actively  raising  funds— $50,000  to 
date — from  the  local  community  to 
purchase  a  permanent  location  for  their 
temple. 

"It's  taken  two  years,  but  we've 
almost  reached  our  goal,"  said  Nhem 
Sun,  a  member  of  the  Ngara  Dhamma 
temple's  board  of  directors.  "We  are 
looking  to  own  a  place  to  meet  the 
community's  needs." 

Previously,  monks  had  to  come  from 
Oakland,  Stockton,  or  Modesto  for 
religious  ceremonies  held  in  San 
Francisco.  "Now  we  have  a  monk  here 
in  the  temple,"  said  Satharith  Khum, 
also  on  the  temple's  board.  "We  are  the 
refugees  of  war,  and  don't  know  when 
we  can  go  back  to  Cambodia.  To 
preserve  our  religion,  and  address  the 
needs  of  the  community,  it's  important 
to  have  a  temple  in  San  Francisco." 

Local  restaurateur  Sonny  Pok 
supports  both  the  local  temple  and  the 
effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  temple  in 
Cambodia.  "I  am  not  a  FUNCINPEC 
member  but  if  they  want  to  raise  funds 
to  build  a  temple,  I  agree,"  he  said.  "\ 
don't  support  the  fighting,  but  if  it's  for 
a  temple,  I  would  support  it.  Whatever 
they  try  to  build  up  is  better  than 
destroying  something." 


Photo:  Lanc«  Woodruff 

Reverend  Cecil  Williams  speaks  out  at  the  Hate  No  More  conference  on  Jan.  1 7. 

Hate  and  Racial  Violence 
Denounced  at  Conference 


by  Robert  V.  Scheide 


R 


ev.  Cecil  Williams  of  Glide 
Church  was  one  of  many  people 
asking  San  Francisco  to  stand 
up  to  racism  at  a  conference  on  "hate 
crimes"  last  month. 

"It  is  now  time  for  us  to  stand 
together,"  Williams  told  a  crowd  of 
nearly  100  on  Jan.  17,  the  first  day  of  a 
two-day  conununity  forum  called  "Hate 
No  More:  Towards  Ending  Prejudice- 
Based  Violence,"  which  featured 
testimony  from  experts  in  the  field  of 
racial  violence  and  hate  crime. 

The  San  Francisco  Human  Rights 
Conwnission  and  the  Coalition  for  Civil 
Rights  convened  the  conference,  they 
said,because  crimes  committed  against 
people  because  of  race,  religion,  ethnic 
background  or  sexual  orientation  have 
mounted  in  San  Francisco. 

The  most  recent  and  widely 
publicized  racial  incident  was  when 
vandals  plastered  Williams'  home  and 
car  with  racial  epithets  such  as  one 
sticker  that  read,  "Niggers  Beware. 
Hands  off  Whites  or  Die."  He  was  in 
Atlanta,  Ca.,  for  a  King  birthday 
celebration  at  the  time. 

Williams'  experience  was  the  most 
recent  in  a  growing  and  disturbing 
pattern  in  San  Francisco.  Last  year,  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department 
received  193  incident  reports  of  hate 
crimes.  Community  United  Against 
Violence,  an  organization  that  tracks 


crimes  against  gays,  said  they  received 
325reportsofanti-gay/Iesbian  violence, 
nearly  double  the  total  for  1988. 

Williams  said  when  he  came  to  San 
Francisco  25  years  ago,  he  had  hoped  he 
would  not  experience  the  prejucice  he 
endured  as  a  child  in  Texas.  "I  never 
thought  that  as  an  adult,  as  a  black,  as  a 
minister  with  one  of  the  largest  multi- 
cultural churches  in  America,  that  I 
would  have  to  go  through  these  kinds 
of  incidents,"  he  said. 

Unfortunately,  Willianis'  experience 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  Nearly  25  percent 
of  all  minorities  experience  some  form 
of  ethnic  violenceannually  in  theUnited 
States,  said  Joan  Weiss,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  Against  Prejudice  and 
Violence.  She  said  the  actual  percentage 
may  be  much  higher  because  many  hate 
crimes  go  unrepwrted. 

But  it's  not  just  gangs  committing 
these  crimes.  'Too  much  attention  to 
hate  groups  diverts  us  from  the  most 
serious  issues:  most  perpetrators  of 
crimes  of  prejudiceareunaffilia  ted  with 
hategroups,"  said  Weiss.  "They  areour 
neighbors  and  our  neighbors'  children." 

Weiss  and  other  panel  mcmberscalled 
for  stiffer  penalties  for  those  convicted 
of  hate  crimes,  increased  education  in 
public  schools  and  stepped-up  victim 
assistance  to  encourage  reporting  of 
prejudice-based  incidents.  They  also 
called  fordesignatinga  task  force  within 
the  police  department  to  track  these 
kinds  of  crimes. 


BUSINESS 
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everybody^  business 


by  Liz  Price 

Everybody's  Business,  a  long  dormant 
Tenderloin  Times  column,  is  being  resur- 
rected in  order  to  inform  neighborhood 
merchants  and  other  interested  folks  about 
what'snewand  of  interest  in  theTenderloin 
business  community.  Any  news  that  might 
be  relevant  to  this  column  should  be  sent  to: 
Liz  Price,  The  Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor 
St.  it718,  San  Francisco,  C A  94102. 

Businesses  in  the  Tenderloin  always 
seem  to  be  opening,  closing,  or  even 
merging  with  other  businesses.  One 
such  merger  took  place  in  December, 
when  I.e.  Sales  combined  operations 
with  MuIluenixT.V.  Repair.  I. C. Sales, 
an  electronic  equipment  store  operated 
by  Izzy  Cantrovich,  had  been  a  neigh- 
borhood fixtureonCcary  Street  for  mo  re 
than  40  years  before  moving  to  its  new 
location  at  736  Larkin  St . 

Mulluenix  T.V.  Repair  had  previ- 
ously operated  for  five  years  out  of 
owner  Mac  Mullucnix's  garage  in  the 
Richmond  district,  but  decided  to  merge 
with  I.e.  Sales  when  Mulluenix's  land- 
lord told  him  he  had  to  move  his  busi- 
ness elsewhere.  "We  thought  we  could 
be  more  expedient  and  serve  the  neigh- 
borhood better  by  combining  opera- 


tions," said  Mulluenix.  Cantrovich, 
now  82  years  old,  sells  used  VCRs,  ste- 
reos and  T.V.s,  while  Mulluenix  does 
much  of  the  repair  work.  Right  now 
there  is  a  backlog  of  equipment  in  need 
of  repair.  But  if  you're  looking  for  a 
used  VCR,  I.e.  Sales  is  the  place  to  look. 
The  store  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

Loose  Change:  A  new  food  market 
has  opened  at  669  Geary  St.  called  Life- 
line Liquors  and  Market,  run  by  Sylvia 
Chan. .  .There  is  a  new  cleaners  at  888 
O'Farrell. .  .A  new  pawnshop  will  soon 
fill  a  long  empty  storefront  at  Taylor 
and  Turk  streets. 

The  Tenderloin  is  once  again  in  the 
news  for  its  unique  culinary  delights. 
Chronicle  restaurant  critic  Patricia  Un- 


Super  fiurritos 
Tcicos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 

Open  II  o.m.  -  muini^t 
Tlomloy  -  Saturdatj 

JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 

•  Medi-Cal,  PCS.  PAID. 
Blue  Cross,  Takecare, 
Perscare  Plans 
Welcomed. 

•  For  great  values 
pick  up  our  monthly 
circular  at  the  store. 


Men  -  Frl;  9:30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 


CENTENNIAL  OPEN  HOUSE 
Saturday  and  Sunday 
March  3rd  and  4th,  1990 

100  Years  of  Christian  Science 
in  San  Francisco 
1889  - 1989 


Members  of  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  warmly  invite  you  to 
join  them  in  celebrating  100  years  of  Christian  Science 
in  San  Francisco. 

Open  House  Includes: 

•  Self-guided  tour  of  the  church  -  a  Pacific  Heights  architec- 
tural landmark 

•  70-minute  award-winning  documentary  on  the  founder  of 
Christian  Science:  "Mary  Baker  Eddy:  A  Heart  in  Protest" 

•  Exhibit  of  published  accounts  of  Christian  healing  written  by 
First  Church  members  over  the  last  one  hundred  years 

•  Concert  on  the  Kimball  pipe  organ  -  Sunday  at  4:00  p.m. 

•  And  morel 

Call  for  more  details  -  673-3544. 

Free  parking  in  our  church  lots. 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  1700  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94109 


tcrman  rated  Gita's  Indian  Cuisine, 
1048  Market  St.  and  Maharani  Restau- 
rant, 1122  Post  St.  among  her  five  Bay 
Area  "Best  Bets"  for  Indian  food. 

Other  items  of  interest. .  .Friends  of 
the  Library,  homeless  since  the  Oct.  17 
earthquake  damaged  the  Main  Library, 
has  moved  into  the  old  Wells  Faigo 
BarUc  offices  at  380  Golden  Gale  Ave. 
Wells  Fargo  generously  donated  their 
empty  office  space  next  to  the  Wells 
Fargo  ATM  machine.  When  1  spoke  to 
the  Friends  of  the  Library  staff  as  they 
were  mo  ving  in,  they  seemed  overjoyed 
to  have  found  a  temporary  home. 

Finally,  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Concerned  Business  Persons  of  the 
Tenderloin  will  take  place  at  the  Pare 
Fifty-Five  Hotel,  formerly  the  Ramada 
Renaissance, on  Feb.  12 at  10a.m.  Come 
early  for  coffee  and  pastries. 

Central  City  Hospitality  House  and 
the  Huntington  Hotel  on  Nob  Hill 


worked  a  great  Christmas  "Suite"  deal. 
During  most  of  December,  the  hotel 
offered  a  Christmas  package  to  its 
guests.  For$195,gucsts  received  a  suite, 
breakfast.  Rolls  Royce  service  to  Union 
Square,  and  a  $20  per  night  donation  in 
each  guest's  name  to  the  homeless  serv- 
ice agency.  Central  City  Hospitality 
House.  The  agency  recei  ved  $  1 ,450  from 
this  deal.  Let's  hope  other  hotels  follow 
in  the  Huntington's  generous  steps. 


Don't  Forget! 

On  Feb.  12,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors vote  on  vacancy  con- 
trol and  consider  amendments 
to  the  Residential  Hotel  Ordi- 
nance. Get  there  by  1:00  to 
assure  getting  a  seat  for  both. 
For  more  info  call  474-2164. 


Jane,  Roland  &  Sarah 
at  the  Research  Department, 
Ward  92,  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
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Turk  Street  Bookshop 
Thrives  on  Chaos 


by  Lee  Romney 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
who  frequent  McDonald's 
Bookshop  on  Turk  Street  in  the 
Tenderloin — collectors,  faithful  to  a 
microcosmic  vision,  who  head  straight 
for  the  stacks  that  satisfy  their  perverse 
fancies,  and  those  who  go  to  bask  in 
chaos,  and  wander  trance-like  for  hours 
in  the  store's  dank  recesses. 

For  the  last  four  years,  store  manager 
Itzhak  Volansky  has  billed  the  shop  "A 
Dirty,  Poorly  Lit  Place  for  Books,"  a 
term  coined  to  contrast  the  shop  with  its 
antithesison  Van  Ness  Avenue(  A  Clean 
Well  Lighted  Place  for  Books).  A  glance 
inside  reveals  how  McDonald's  has 
quietly  but  graphically  defied  an  agcof 
information  that  hasmadca  scienccout 
of  organizing  the  printed  word. 

Underneath  the  cracked  and  yel- 
lowed ceiling  of  this  63-ycar-old  book- 
store, more  than  500  subject  categories 
face  off  in  a  tribute  to  entropy.  Volan- 
sky attributes  some  of  the  disorder  to 
patrons'  "creative  filing  systems." 

"People  who  come  in  don' t  ha  ve  a  lot 
of  respect  for  order,"  he  said  with  a 
proud  grin.  "They  hear  voices." 

This  is  part  of  McDonald's  charm.  It 
harbors  more  than  one  million  books 
and  magazines,  dating  back  to  the  19th 
century.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
private  collections  of  printed  material 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  in 
San  Francisco.  Looking  for  a  1965 
pamphlet  on  astronomy  in  Hungarian? 
You  might  try  the  Women's  Literature 
section.  How  about  a  rare  recording  of 
a  gypsy  guitarist?  Try  the  Country  and 
Western  bin.  Of  course,  some  thingsare 
in  their  proper  places,  but  that's  not  as 
fun,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  crave 
the  random. 

The  shop  is  located  near  residential 
hotels  and  adult  video  parlors,  and  the 


sounds  of  street  altercations  often  drift 
through  the  store's  doors,  which  seem 
to  always  be  open. 

But  McDonald's  has  a  vast  interior, 
protected  from  street  sounds  and  time 
itself.  Shelves  rise  more  than  20  feet  to 
the  ceiling  and  stretch  far  back  to  an 
upstairs  loft  area,  where  Volansky  says 
many  customers  never  go.  They  are 
somehow  intimidated  by  the  immense 
stacks  of  old  magazines  that  spill  off 
l>ook  shelves,  some  of  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  thin  channel  of  air  15 
inches  wide. 


wedged  sideways,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  French  philosophical  journals  from 
the  '60s  and  on  the  other  side  by  what 
seems  to  by  every  issue  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  ever  printed.  There  is  a  beauty 
in  the  un reconcilable  nature  of  these 
subjects.  Every  single  object  speaks  of  a 
different  moment  in  history. 

McDonald's  is  visited  regularly  by 
researchers,  actors,  producers  and  ec- 
centrics who  come  to  takeadvantageof 
the  periodicals  that  date  back  to  first 
issues.  Film  and  theater  people  come  to 
research  old  fashion  magazines  for 
period  pieces,  while  others  come  in 
search  of  issues  of  Life  magazine  corre- 
sponding to  birthday  dates  as  gifts. 

Now  for  some  privy  information: 
McDonald's  also  has  a  basement.  Vol- 


Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Chaos  rules  this  man's  roost,  bookseller  Hzhak  Volansky  of  McDonald's  Books. 


It  is  a  dizzying  place  to  be.  Musty, 
heady  vapors  seem  to  rise  off  these 
shelves.  The  air  does  not  circulate  and 
centuries  of  old  memories  seem  to  have 
pushed  out  the  oxygen.  Perusing  the 
upstairs  stacks  is  an  experience.  Forget 
the  subject  matter.  Just  see  what  hap- 
pens to  the  mind  when  the  body  is 
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ansky  has  to  crouch  through  a  tiny  gate 
in  the  front  comer  of  the  store  to  find  the 
lights  and  lead  the  way  past  the  black 
crusty  plumbing.  The  basement  con- 
tains the  more  valuable,  older  issues  for 
collectors  who  understand  these  things. 
These  customers  are  serious — lesslikely 
to  tear,  cut  up,  or  scribble  on  the  mer- 
chandise. 

Publishers'  remaindered  titles  also 
lie  in  wait  in  the  basement,  increasing  in 
value  with  the  passage  of  time.  Once 
they  have  been  out  of  print  for  awhile, 
they  are  moved  upstairs  to  wait  pa- 
tiently on  the  shelf  for  the  customer 
with  theappropriate  fetish.  "Peopleare 
strange,"  Volansky  said.  "They  collect 
just  about  anything." 

Where  hasall  of  this  stuff  come  from? 
Some  of  it,  Volansky  explained,  has 
been  on  the  shelves  for  over  ten  years. 
Theconceptof  "turnover"  does  not  exist 
here.  Volansky  and  his  staff — two  full- 
timers  and  one  part-time  employee — 
bargain  with  customers  to  purchase  just 
atx)ut  anything  that  can't  be  bought  in 
your  basic  B.  Dalton  or  Walden's.  They 
also  purchase  the  libraries  of  people 
who  have  passed  away,  often  after  the 
bookshavebeen  rejected  byothertx)ok- 
stores.  Mainstream  bookstores  will  of- 
ten pay  up  to  25  percent  of  retail  price. 
Volansky  said  he  pays  from  five  to  one 
percent.  This  is  how  he  has  been  able  to 


stay  in  business  and  retain  such  a  large 
inventory. 

"It  hasn't  been  easy,"  he  said.  As  the 
shop's  rent  rises,  they  must  work  harder 
tocomf>ensatc.  In  1983,  McDonald's  was 
threatened  with  eviction  during  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Dalt  Hotel,  which 
houses  the  shop,  in  a  project  partially 
financed  by  the  city.  The  bookstore 
gained  notoriety  when  former  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  and  State  Senator 
Milton  Marks  intervened  to  avert  the 
eviction. 

When  asked  if  chaos  and  disorder  is 
a  state  he  strives  to  achieve,  Volansky 
offers  mild  excuses.  The  store  is  under- 
staffed, and  besides,  it  must  live  up  to 
its  reputation  of  being  dirty  and  poorly 
lit.  "SomeHmes  we  have  to  unscrew  a 
light  bulb  and  mess  things  up  just  to 
live  up  to  it,"  he  said  with  a  slight 
chuckle. 

But  after  all  these  years  of  random- 
ness, Volansky  is  attempting  to  map  the 
store,  as  an  aid  to  patrons.  He  showed 
me  the  list — six  pages  filled  with  cate- 
gorical subject  listings  from  A  to  Z, 
ranging  from  Anatomy  to  Card  Games 
and  UFOs,  all  popular  subjects  at  the 
bookstore.  Over  500of  the  subject  head- 
ings will  get  squeezed  onto  a  giant  map 
at  the  front  of  the  store.  An  ambitious 
effort,  yes.  The  map  is  at  the  printer's 
now,  said  Volansky,  so  some  sense  of 
order  may  soon  be  imposed  at 
McDonald's.  But  Richard  Toney, 
Volansky's  four-year  full-time  book- 
man, laughed  incredulously.  "What 
map?"  he  said  wryly.  Some  things  de- 
serve to  remain  unfinished. 

That's  the  way  the  bookstore  has 
been  for  the  last  22  years  under  the 
Volansky  ownership.  In  1967,  Itzhak's 
father,  Tuvia  Volansky,  bought  the 
bookstore  after  it  had  changed  hands  a 
few  tinr^.  The  origirwl  owner — Scots- 
man, Marxist  and  sailor,  John 
McDonald — set  up  shop  in  1926  at  a 
Sixth  Street  location  in  part  to  publish 
and  disseminate  his  own  periodical  On 
the  Record,  an  outlet  for  his  historical 
and  ideological  views.  He  moved  to  the 
48  Turk  Street  location  when  develop- 
ment south  of  Market  forced  him  out. 

The  elder  Volansky  emigrated  from 
Poland  to  Israel,  where  he  owned  a 
bookstore  for  10  years.  The  family 
moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1960,  and 
Tuvia  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  cabi- 
net maker  for  seven  years  before  buy- 
ing the  store.  When  his  father  died 
suddenly  in  1 979,  Itzhak  was  obliged  to 
manage  the  store  for  his  mother  and  has 
been  doing  so  ever  since. 

But  Itzhak,  it  turnsout,  would  rather 
be  in  Hollywood.  Recognized  in  the 
'70s  for  his  comic  song,  "My  Parachute 
Won't  Open"  (which  he  performs 
decked  out  in  full  parachute  gear), 
Volansky  identifies  himself  as  a  per- 
former/songwriter, and  recently  ap- 
peared on  the  revamped  Gong  Show. 

Despite  unrealized  dreams,  Volan- 
sky seems  untouched  and  good-na- 
tured, happy  at  his  predestined  calling. 
He  admits  he  has  no  idea  why  he  is  still 
at  the  bookstore,  but  conceded,  "Ed 
McMahon  isn't  calling  me  up,  yet." 
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Ballroom  Resounds  with 
Freedom  Voices  at  King  Tribute 


by  Mymalene  Nabih 

Rousing  songs  of  freedom  rang 
throughout  the  Le  Meridien 
Hotel  Ballroom  on  Ian.  12  as 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Urban  Affairs  gathered 
for  the  third  annual  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Luncheon. 

"Mandela  says  fight  for  Freedom!" 
The  lyrics  of  this  song  by  the  choir 
Vukani  Mawethu  immediately  envel- 
oped us  in  the  spiritual  reason  for  the 
gathering:  a  sensitivity  about  the  rights 
of  human  beings.  We  refreshed  our- 
selves in  the  primal  energy  and  frank- 
ness of  their  songs. 

Energetic  clapping  kept  the  beat  as 
Vukani  Mawethu  sang  out,  "Freedom 
is  in  your  hands,  show  us  now  the  way 
to  freedom."  The  choir  is  composed  of 
people  who  have  joined  together  to 
express  their  opposition  to  apartheid 
and  racism  through  freedom  songs  of 
Southern  Africa.  They  sing  in  the  Afri- 
can dialects  of  Zulu,  Sethu  and  Xhosa, 
as  well  as  in  English.  They  sang  a  song 
about  a  legal  persecution,  'Tell  the 
Governments  They  are  Cowards." 

This  freedom-fighting  choir,  whose 
name  means  "people  arise,"  was  com- 
posed of  male  and  female,  black  and 
white  singers  wearing  black  robes  with 
yellow  and  green  slashed  across  them. 
With  strong  voices  they  declared, 
"These  freedoms  we  would  fight  for 
side  by  side." 

As  the  choir  left  the  room,  they 
cheered:  "Free  Mandela!"  Fists  raised, 
they  made  a  dramatic  exit  marching  to 
the  tune  of  their  first  song:  "Free  Man- 
dela! Free  Mandela!" 

Judith  McKelvey  and  David  R. 
Andrews,  co-chairs  of  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Urban  Affairs,  were  the 
co-hosts  of  the  luncheon.  The  guests 
were  served  baked,  saffrony  fish  under 
the  light  of  the  magnificent  chandeliers 
at  the  Meridien.  The  lawyers  and  other 
human  rights  advocates  were  gathered 
to  honor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
those  who  have  followed  in  that  great 
man's  footsteps. 

Thisgroupofaltruistic  lawyers  plays 
a  pivotal  rolein  the  delivery  of  free  legal 
services  to  individuals  who  are  poor. 
At  this  luncheon,  the  group  honored 
legal  secretary  Rebecca  Dennison  and 
attorney  Robert  E.  Borton  foroutstand- 
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ing  public  interest  work. 

The  luncheon's  keynote  address  was 
made  by  Pedro  Noguera,  an  instructor 
in  the  African- American  Studies  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley.  His  subject:  "The  Legacy 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  Charting  a 
New  Course  for  the  '90s." 

Noguera  urged  that  we  demand 
greater  altcntionand  response  fromour 
government.  Although  problems  may 
seem  insurmountable,  he  advised:  "Do 
not  give  into  despair."  He  warned  we 
need  allies  and  lawyers  to  respond  to 
thisdark  hour  in  America.  Wecanbring 
a  movement  together  across  race  lines. 
He  ended  his  address  with  a  couplet: 
"America,  all  the  world  awaits.  New 
America,  only  we  can  create." 


Yaaba,  director  Idrissa  Ouedraogo's  fascinating  potrait  of  village  life.  Is  featured  in  a  series 
of  Black  History  Month  movies  at  theYork  Theater,  2789  24th  St.  It  plays  Feb.23-March  8. 


Hansberry  Theatre  Revives  King's  Dream 


by  Liz  Price 

"I  have  a  dream  thatone  day  this  nation 
will  rise  up  and  liveout  the  true  meaning  of 
its  creed:  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal..." 
-Martin  Luther  King,  as  read  by  actor 
Felix  Justice  in  'Trophecy  in  America." 

On  Jan.  12  the  Lorraine  Hansberry 
Theatre,  in  collaboration  with 
the  University  of  Califomia,San 
Francisco,  presented  an  eveningof  trib- 
ute to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. — a 
prophet,  a  dreamer,  and  a  man  of  peace. 
King  would  have  been  61  years  old  this 
year.  Although  he  died  a  young  man, 
his  thoughts  and  words  live  on  in  his 
speeches  and  writings. 

The  tribute  to  King  was  presented  in 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

three  parts;  a  short  play  called  "The 
Book  of  Malcolm,"  gospel  songs  ren- 
dered by  Karla  Vaughn,  and  a  one-man 
show  by  Felix  Justice  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  most  enlightening  part  of  the 
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evening,  Justice'smonologuecombined 
many  of  King's  last  speeches  into  a 
moving  portrayal  of  a  man  who  had 
come  to  terms  with  the  realization  that 
he  would  not  live  past  40.  Living  under 
constant  death  threats.  King  was  only 
39  when  he  died  at  the  hands  of  a  gun- 
man in  Memphis  in  1968. 

Justice's  reading  of  King's  last 
speeches  were  full  of  the  pain  of  a  man 
facing  death,  but  also  expressed  the 
wonderful  love  King  had  for  life,  and 
his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
peace  and  justice.  In  "Prophecy  in 
America,"  King,  speaking  before  an 
audience  of  his  closest  friends,  asks: 

How  will  you  remember  Martin  Luther 

King  on  that  day  when 

1  have  gone  to  meet  my  maker? 

What  will  you  say? 

I  don't  want  to  be  eulogized  as  a  person  that 
was  much  horwred 

in  the  world — don't  mention  my  prizes: 
that's  twt  important. 

I'd  like  somebody  to  mention  on  that  day 

that  Martin  Luther  King 

tried  to  give  his  life  serving  others. 

I  want  you  to  be  able  to  say  that  day  that  I 

did  try  to  feed  the  hungry, 

I  want  you  to  say  on  that  day  that  I  did  try 

in  my  life  to  visit 

those  who  were  in  prison, 

I  want  you  to  say  that  I  tried  to  love  and 

serve  humanity. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  King's 
life,  he  became  impassioned  about  the 
injustice  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Even 
before  many  others  realized  it.  King 
saw  the  reality  that  most  of  the  young 
men  being  sent  to  die  in  Vietnam  were 
black  and  poor.  Many  think  King  was 
killed  for  his  stand  on  Vietnam.  With 
Vietnam  on  his  mind,  he  spoke  of  his 
belief  in  nonviolent  action: 

In  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 
population,  there  were  twice  as  many  Ne- 
groes as  whites  in  combat  in  Vietnam  by 


1967,  and  twice  as  many  were  being  killed 
in  action. 

We  are  taking  the  Black  young  men  who 
have  been  scarred  and  crippled  by  American 
society,  and  sending  them  8,000  milesaway 
to  guarantee  liberties  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  they  themselves  are  not  accorded  in 
Southeast  Georgia  or  East  Harlem. 

What  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  they 
would askme.  Weshould  be  rwnviolent?  Is 
this  country  using  massive  amounts  of 
violence  to  gain  its  objectives  in  Vietnam? 

And  I  know  that  I  could  never  again  raise 
my  voice  against  the  relatively  mitwr  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  desperate  young 
people  of  the  ghetto,  tvithout  speaking  first 
to  the  source  of  the  greatest  purveyor  of 
violence  in  the  world,  my  own  government. 

Justice,  who  p>ortTayed  King  in  1981 
when  the  show  first  premiered  at  the 
Hansberry  Theatre,closed  theplay  with 
King  saying  goodbye  to  his  friends: 

And  that  is  why,  in  my  midnight  hour,  I 

stand  before  you  with  hope — 

That  I  stand  before  you  with  optimism. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  overcome. 

And  that  is  why  I  dare  to  dream. 

The  high  quality  of  the  evening, 
rounded  out  by  the  rousing  gospel 
singer  Karla  Vaughn,  was  dragged 
down  by  the  poorly  conceived  and  acted 
excerpt  from  the  soon-to-be  released 
play,  "The  Book  of  Malcolm,"  by  Roger 
Lewis.  This  three  person  play  attempts 
to  analyze  the  political  and  tactical  (dif- 
ferences of  Malcolm  X  and  King,  but 
this  performance  came  across  as  a  play 
that  was  not  ready  to  be  released. 
However,  Justice's  riveting  one-man 
performance  more  than  n^de  up  for 
the  lackluster  segment  on  Malcolm  X. 


Subscribe  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times! 
Coll  776-0700 


MONTHLY  PARKING 
AVAILABLE 

Secured  Parking  in  Fenced  Area  at 
555  Ellis. 

We  are  offering  a 
Special  Rate  of 
$75  per  Month 
for  the  1st  Three  Months. 
Call  776-8700 
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Veteran's  Poetry  Chronicles 
Vietnam  War's  Racism 


poem  is  on  the  prowl  in  the  alleys  of  a 
red-light  district.  His  own  experiences 
as  a  victim  of  racism  drive  him,  he  says, 
to  "look  I  for  a  softness  behind  these  voices 
I  wounded  by  their  beauty  &  war."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  crying  need  for  tender- 
ness, in  turn,  creates  more  victims.  The 
poem  concludes: 

Back  in  the  bush  at  Dak  To 
&  Khe  Sanh.  we  fought 
the  brothers  of  these  women 
we  now  run  to  hold  in  our  arms. 
There's  more  than  a  nation 
inside  us,  as  black  &  white 
soldiers  touch  the  same  lovers 
minutes  apart,  tasting 
each  other's  breath, 
without  knowing  these  rooms 
run  into  each  other  like  tunnels 
leading  to  the  underworld. 

The  underworld  of  the  war,  the  hell 
where  the  Vietnamese  family  is  broken 
by  the  United  States  war  machine,  is 
Komunyakaa's  territory  in  "Dien  Cai 
Dau."  In  "One  More  Loss  to  Count," 
"the  sergeant  major' s  woman,  j  switching 
from  French  to  English"  answers  the 
speaker's  questions  about  her  family 
with:  "Notimportant,GI."  Komunyakaa 


says,  whiteariii  black,  we  did  that  to  the 
Vietnamese  family,  with  a  little  help 
from  the  French.  We  can  say  now  that 
all  that  happened  a  long  time  ago,  but  in 
another  poem  titled  "EXii  Boi,  Dust  of 
Life,"  Komunyakaa  says  "(blow  the  dust 
off  my  hands  /  but  it  flies  back  in  my  face." 

"Dui  Boi,"  literally  "dust  of  life,"  is 
the  Vietnamese  term  for  Amerasianchil- 
dren  fathered  by  G  I.s.  'T)ien  Cai  Dau," 
the  title  of  the  book,  is  Vietnamese  for 
"crazy."  The  underworld  Komunyakaa  • 
brings  us  to  in  this  strong  txwk  is  with  i 
us  everyday,  mostly  as  craziness.  In  the  ■ 
book's  last  lines,  however,  a  hard-won  i 
image  says  grieving  can  be  transformed  I 
into  new  life.  The  speaker  faces  Ihe^ 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial,  forcing; 
himself  not  to  weep.  His  vision  calls  up  > 
the  war  again,  but  in  the  final  moment,  / 
there's  more  than  war: 

In  the  black  mirror 

a  woman's  trying  to  erase  names: 

No,  she's  brushing  a  boy/ s  hair. 

You  can  find  'T)ienCai  Dau,"  published 
by  Wesleyan  University  Press,  1988,  at 
Marcus  Books,  1712  Fillmore  St.  (346- 
4222).  If  our  newly  re-opened  library 
does  not  ha  ve  it,  you  might  gently  rattle 
their  already  rattled  cage. 


February  is  Black  History  Month 


by  Barry  Maxwell 

A book  of  poems  by  an  African- 
American  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  "Dien  Cai  Dau"  is  a 
powerful  collection.  Yusef  Komun- 
yakaa's is  an  edgy  and  alert  voice  that 
makes  poems  out  of  the  immediate 
experiencesof  combat  and  "R&  R"  (rest 
and  recreation).  There's  not  much  tran- 
quil recollection  here.  Owe  poem  in 
particular,  "Tu  Do  Street,"  typifies  the 
book's  strengths. 

In  Saigon's  Tu  Do  Street,  Komun- 
yakaa was  forced  back  to  memories  of 
encounters  with  racism  during  his 
boyhood  in  Bogalusa,  Louisiana.  'Tu 
Do  Street"  tells  about  coming  into  a  bar. 
Hank  Williams  on  the  jukebox,  white 
faces  drinking,  and  trying  to  order  a 
beer:  "the  mama-san  /  behind  the  counter 
acts  as  if  she  /  can't  understand."  Mean- 
while, "Down  the  street  /  black  Gls  hold  to 
their  turf  also." 


compUed  by  Greer  Lleuad 
Friday,  February  2: 

The  African  Portfolio:  Photographs  by 
Oakland  photographer  Elisabeth  Sunday. 
Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St.,  thru  Feb.  25. 
Exploratorium  fees:  $5  for  adults,  $250  for 
seniors,  $1 50  for  children  6-17,  free  to  chil- 
dren under  6  and  Exploratorium  membere. 
Art  Show:  "Haraml>ee,"  an  exhibition  of 
black  artists.  Hatley  Martin  Gallery,  41 
Powell  St.,  through  Feb.  28.  Gallery  hours: 
Tues.-Sat.,  11  a.m.-5  p.m.  Panel  discussion, 
"What  is  Black  Art?"  will  be  held  at  the 
gallery  Thurs.,  Feb.  15, 7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Do  the  Right  Thing:  Spike  Lee's  controver- 
sial film  about  race  relations.  York  Theater, 
2789  24th  St.,  7:15  and  9:30  p.m. 
Black  Film  Series  at  S09:  Feb.  2,  Malcolm  X; 
Feb.  9,  Black  Entertainment;  Feb.  16,  From 
Th£seRoots:  and  F€h.23,AlvinAiky.T}\e509 
Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis.  Every  Friday,  4-6 
p.m.  Donations  accepted. 

Saturday,  February  3: 
Black  History  Films:  Blind  Gary  Davis  and 
Conversations  with  RoydeCarava.  Explorato- 
rium, 3601  Lyon  St.,  12  p.m.  and  1  p.m.  re- 
spectively. 

Lecture  and  Film:  Filmmakers  Spencer 
Moon  and  Albert  Marshall  will  screen  and 
discuss  their  work  Art  from  Jail,  about  art 
programs  and  visiting  art  ist-in -residence  at 
S.F.  County  and  San  Bruno  jails.  Explorato- 
rium, 3601  Lyon  St.,  2  p.m. 
African-American  History  Month  Cele- 
bration: Storyteller  Diane  Ferlatte,  The 
Wajumbe  Children's  Ensemble,  and  Provi- 
dence Baptist  Church  Male  Chorus  will 
perform  at  the  Western  Addition  Library, 
1550  Scott,  2  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  4: 

Four  Films:  Lynne  Sachs'  Sermons  &  Sacred 
Pictures:  Bessie  Smith;  For  a  Woman  in  El 
Salvador.  Speaking;  and  All  Orientals  Look  the 
Same  at  the  Exploratorium  at  iKX>n. 


So  an  African  American  in  Vietnam, 
in  his  country's  uniform,  saw  that 
"While  Only  signs  &  Hank  Snow"  from 
hischildhood  were  exportable,  and  that 
a  whole  new  nation  could  be  trained  in 
their  "proper"  use.  The  speaker  illumi- 
nates a  major  truth  about  the  U.S.  com- 
bat soldier's  experience  of  race  rela- 
tions in  the  Vietnam  War:  "We  have 
played  Judas  where /only  machine-gun  fire 
brings  us  /  together." 

The  Vietnam  War  is  frequently  spo- 
ken of  as  the  United  States'  first  fully- 
integrated  war,  and  Hollywood  is 
making  millions  pushing  that  line. 
Amidst  the  current  attempt  to  drown 
the  public  in  images  of  black  and  white 
vets  reconciled  to  each  other  by  virtue 
of  their  shared  combat  experience, 
Komunyakaa  findsan  image  locounter 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  official  version. 

The  poem  deep)ens,  though,  because 
it  moves  beneath  the  safe  ground  of 
self-righteousness.  The  speaker  of  this 


New  Directions  in  Black  Film:  Clyde  Tay- 
lor will  lecture  in  conjunction  with  the  show- 
ing of ///usions,  a  film  directed  by  Julie  Dash. 
Oakland  Museum's  James  Moore  Theatre, 
1000  Oak  St„  Oakland,  2-5  p.m.  Reception 
follows.  Admission:  $3. 

Monday,  February  5: 

Eyes  on  the  Prize:  Part  I  of  film  chronicling 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Merritt  College, 
Student  Lounge,  BIdg.  R,  12500  Campus 
Dr.,  Oakland,  1 1 :30  a.m.-l  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday,  February  6: 
Lecture:  Dr.  Cecelia  Arrington,  chair  of  the 
Merritt  College  Ethnic  Studies  Dept.,  speaks 
on  "Why  Observe  Black  History  Month?" 
Merritt  College,  Student  Lounge,  Bldg.  R, 
12500  Campus  Dr.,  Oakland,  11:30  a.m.-l 
p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  7: 

A  Revolutionary  Double  Feature:  Two 

films,  Malcolm  X  and  The  Murder  of  Fred 
Hampton.  York  Theater,  2789  24th  St.,  7:30 
p.m.  and  9:15  p.m.  respectively.  Also  show- 
ing Feb.  8. 

Black  Women  Writers:  "Silent  No  More,''a 
talk  by  Chronicle  reporter  Evelyn  C.  White, 
features  a  videotaped  interview  with  Alice 
Walker.  Western  Addition  Library,  1550 
Scott,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Malcolm  X:  The  Man  and  His  Ideas:  Talk 
by  Malik  Miah,  editor  of  The  Assassination  of 
Malcolm  X,  and  the  film  Malcolm  X,  Struggle 
for  Freedom..  Anrui  E.  Waden  Library,  5075 
3rd,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  8: 
Huey  P.  Newton:  Replay  of  a  "People  Are 
Talking"  interview  with  Newton.  6-9  p.m. 
Merritt  College  Community  Education 
Center,  8709  E.  14th  St.,  Oakland.  Free. 

Friday,  February  9: 

Public  Forum:  Kwame  M.A.  Somburu,  a 
founding  member  of  Malcolm  X's  Organi- 
zation for  Afro-American  Unity,  will  speak 
on  "Malcolm  X:  The  Man  and  His  Ideas — 
How  They  Point  the  Road  Forward  Today." 
3435  Army  St.,  Suite  308,  8  p.m. 
Economic  Empowerment  Conference:  San 
Francisco  African  American  Community 
Economic  Development  Conference.  South- 
east Community  Facility,  1800  Oakdale  Ave., 
Feb.  9-1 1 .  Registration  and  materials  fee:  $5. 
Call  563-2481  for  information. 

Saturday,  February  10: 
Black  Women  Film  Series:  Visions  of  the 
Spirit,  Syoilla:  They  Dance  to  Her  Drum;  Women 
of  the  Calabash;;  Pick  Up  Your  Feet:  Double 
Dutch.  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St.,  begin- 
ning at  11:30  a.m. 

Poetry  to  Dance  to:  Music,  vocals,  and  the 
making  of  shekeres,  African  percussion  in- 
struments made  from  gourds,  by  Avotcja, 
the  musician,  px>et  and  KPOO  radio  person- 
ality. Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St.,  2  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  11; 

Women  in  Film:  Mask ;  Picking  Tribes  ;  Toni 
Morrison.  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St., 
beginning  at  12  p.m. 


Performed  Poetry:  Performance  by  Opal 
Palmer  and  Devorah  Major  with  musical 
accompaniment  by  jazz  saxophonist  Lewis 
Jordan  at  the  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St., 
2  p.m. 

Black  Women  as  Filmmakers:  Eleana  Feath- 
erston  will  lecture  in  conjunction  with  the 
showing  of  Alice  Walker:  Visions  of  a  Spirit, 
directed  by  Featherston,  Hairpiece::  A  Film 
for  Nappy  Headed  Women,  directed  by  Ayoka 
Chenzira,  and  Cycles,  directed  by  Zeinabu 
Irene  Davis.  Oakland  Museum's  James 
Moore  Theatre,  1000  Oak  St.,  Oakland,  2-5 
p.m.  Reception  follows.  Admission  is  $3. 

Wednesday^  February  14: 
Rap  Concert:  "Drop  the  Knowledge  II,"  a 
rapconcert  celebrating  African  history,  will 
feature  Hugh  E.M.C.  &  DJ  Rock,  Interna- 
tional Jah  Posse,  and  La  Creea.  Western 
Addition  Library,  1550  Scott,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  15: 
Multi-Media  Presentation:  "Sick  and  Tired 
of  Being  Sick  and  Tired"  celebrates  the  life  of 
civil  rights  activist  and  feminist  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer.  UCSF,  Toland  Hall,  Clinical  Sci- 
ences Building,  533  Parnassus  Ave.,  12-1 
p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  February  17: 
Chorus  Performs:  A  program  of  spirituals, 
hymns,  and  gospel  by  the  male  chorus  of  the 
Providence  Baptist  Church.  Potrero  Library, 
1616  20th  St.,  4  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  18: 

Three  PilmB:  Marion  Anderson;  Black  Women 

of  Brazil;  and  Hail  Umbanda  (documents  the 


fastest-growing  religion  in  Brazil  and  its 
raucous  pageantry).  Exploratorium,  3601 
Lyon  St.,  beginning  at  12  pm. 
Lecture:  "Parallel  Symbols  in  African  and 
Christian  Religions,"  a  lecture  by  Tureeda 
Mikell.  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St.,  2  p.m. 
The  Black Feattire Film:  JulianneMalveaux, 
Rev.  Archie  Smith,  and  Benjamin  Bowser 
will  lecture  in  conjunction  with  the  showing 
of  Byrd,  Lean  on  Me,  and  Clara's  Heart. 
Oakland  Museum's  James  Moore  Theatre, 


1000  Oak  St.,  Oakland,  2-5  p.m.  RecepHon 
follows,  Admission:  $3. 

Wednesday,  February  21: 

Malcolm  X  Film:  Malcolm  X  Speaks  features 

Malcolm  X's  most  important  speeches  and 

interviews,  plus  discussion  with  his  friends. 

Anna  E.  Waden  Library,  5075  3rd,  7  p.m. 

Free. 

The  Father  of  African  American  History: 

Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson's  work  will  be  ex- 
amined by  Eloise  McKinney  Johnson,  with 
an  audience  discussion  following.  Western 
Addition  Library,  1550  Scott,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  February  23: 

African  Film:  Premier  of  Director  Idrissa 
Ovedraogo's  Yabba,  a  fascinating  portrait  of 
village  life.  York  Theater,  2789  24th  St. 
Complete  shows  nightly  through  March  8: 
7:30  and  9:15  p.m.;  Sat.  and  Sun.  shows:  2, 
3:45,  5:30, 7:30,  and  9:15  p.m.  All  Hckets  $5, 
$2  with  Red  Vic/York  punchcard,  no  Red 
Vic/York  membership  cards  accepted  this 
engagement. 

Photo  Exhibit:  Examines  women  and  the 
working  world.  Featured  is  Clarissa 
Sligh's  Wd//  Street,  a  look  into  the  artist's  past 
as  a  black  New  York  stockbroker.  Exhibit 
runs  through  March  31,  Eye  Gallery,  1151 
Mission  St.  Gallery  hours  are  Tues. — Sat., 
12-5  p.m.  Artists  reception  Fri.,  Feb.  23, 6-8 
p.m. 

Fourth  Annual  Black  Nurses  Symposium: 
"Health  Care  Crisis  In  the  Black  Commu- 
nity: Challenges,  Prospects  and  the  Black 
Nurse."  UCSF,  Toland  Hall,  533  Parnassus 
Ave.,  9  a.m. -4  p.m.  Free. 
Awards  Presentation:  Black  Filmmakers 
Hall  of  Fame  celebrates  the  winners  of  its 
international  film  competition.  Paramount 
Theatre,  2045  Broadway,  Oakland,  7-10  p.m. 

Admission:  S3. 

Saturday,  February  24: 
Chopi  Music  of  Mozambique:  This  film  by 
Ron  Hallis  features  the  complex  timbila 
music  of  southern  African  people.  Explora- 
torium, 3601  Lyon  St.,  1  p.m. 
Lecture  on  Drums:  Musical  scholar,  drum- 
mer and  percussionist  Anthony  Brown  will 
discuss  'The  Beat  of  the  Drum,"  focusing  on 
how  different  cultures  have  adapted  drums 
to  their  rituals  and  music.  Exploratorium, 
3601  Lyon  St  ,  2  p.m. 

Film  Symposium:  The  Black  Filmmakers 
Hall  of  Fame  Fifteenth  Annual  Film  Sympo- 
sium will  explore  roadblocks  and  opportu- 
nities in  the  film  world.  U.C.  Berkeley, 
Dwindle  Hall,  2-5  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  25: 
Color  Cry:  Experimental  animated  film  by 
Len  Lye  set  to  a  powerful  tune  calltxl  "Fox 
Chase"  by  blind  blues  musician  Sonny  Terry 
to  simulate  a  fox  hunt,  or  according  to  Lye, 
a  lynch  chase.  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St., 
12  p.m. 

Thelonious  Monk  in  Mali:  Lecture/per- 
formance features  the  musical  group  Nova 
Ghost  and  Friends  with  Chascm  Batamuntu, 
a  scholar  and  drummer  with  Dimensions 
DanceCompany.ExpIoratorium,360l  Lyon 
St.,  2  p.m. 

Unsung  Heroes  Awards  Celebration:  Pro- 
gram and  reception  honoring  members  of 
the  African  American  Community.  West- 
em  Addition  Library,  1550  Scott,  3  p.m. 


LIVING 


the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

The  city  says  it  has  a  plan  for 
conducting  its  war  on  drugs, 
but  the  Tenderloin  was  not 
included  in  their  plans.  Why  not?  Espe- 
cially since  we  had  a  drive-by  shooting 
at  Leavenworth  and  Eddy  streets  re- 
cently, which  the  cops  say  was  proba- 
bly a  gang-related  turf  struggle.  Times 
reporter  Sophath  Pak  had  his  car  rear 
ended  by  the  getaway  car — fortu  nately 
it  was  vacant  at  the  time! 


Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Hmong.  and  Mien 
ushered  in  the  year  of  the  horse  last  month. 


Central  Station's  Captain  Tom 
Murphy  met  with  some  angry  residents 
of  1 65  Turk  St.  to  talk  about  crime  in  the 
'Loin — and  he  took  away  an  earful.  I 
always  say  the  residents  must  get  in- 
volved with  their  community  govern- 
ment. There  are  issues  in  the  commu- 


nity that  the  residents  should  bo  decid- 
ing for  thcnwclves.  Why  don't  more 
people  run  for  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  Board  and  get  in- 
volved? 

Speaking  of  getting  involved  with 
community  issues,  recently  the  tireless 
members  of  the  Homeless  Task  Force 
met  with  Mayor  Agnos — and  further 
meetings  are  planned.  This  was  an 
excellent  example  of  the  city's  highest 
official  meeting  with  the  folks  from  the 
neighborhood. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  was  a 
busy  one  foryourcorrespondent — I  had 
two  luncheons  to  attend.  The  first  was 
with  the  San  Francisco  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Urban  Affairs  at  the  Le 
Mcridien  Hotel  on  Third  Street.  The 
other  was  a  Park  and  Recreation  De- 
partment affair.  Both  luncheons  fea- 
tured rousing  speeches.  One  young 
University  of  California  professor, 
Pedro  Noguera,spokeeloquently  about 
today's  problems  for  our  young  p>cople 
and  the  legacy  Dr.  King  left  for  us. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Rev. 
Cecil  Williams'  home  was  violated  by 
racistgraffiti,  and  that  his  neighbor  was 
harassed  by  anonymous  phone  callers 
for  being  quoted  in  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  crime.  These  people  are 
alwaysanonymous  when  theygiveout 
their  racist  views.  Cowards. 

This  month  is  Black  History  Month, 
by  the  way.  Did  you  know  that  Los 
Angeles  was  founded  by  44  people  (1 1 
families),  26  of  whom  were  of  African 
ancestry?  Theothers  were  all  Indiansor 
Indian-Caucasians,  except  for  two 
whites. 

Marcia  Rosen,  Adrian  Khn,  Suzanne 
Gautier,  and  Mary  Dickey  received 


awards  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
at  NOMPC'sannual  meeting  last  month. 
Congratulations  gang;  and  thanks  to 
the  many  other  hard-working  volun- 
teers who  were  honored  by  the  coali- 
tion that  day. 

Happy  Birthday  to  NOMPC's 
director  Nancy  Russell,  a  great  advo- 
cate for  the  neighborhood. 

The  Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 
finally  reopened  after  earthquake  re- 
pairs closed  it  down  for  a  while.  The 
center  has  been  open  off  and  on  since 
the  temblor  rattled  our  town,  and  1  sure 
hope  they  are  finished.  Our  Spring  Rec 
program  is  coming  up. 

Homeless  Times  Editor  Myrnalene 
Nabih  was  honored  as  an  "unsung 
hero"  on  Channel  5's  "People  are  Talk- 
ing" show  last  month.  She  and  Salima 
Rashida  Raheem  also  got  a  nice  write- 
up  on  their  journalistic  efforts  in  the 
Chronicle.  For  information  on  subscrib- 
ing to  Homeless  Times,  call  474-7049. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  people  I  hadn't  seen  in 
a  whileat  the  memorial  service  for  Don 
Feeser  last  month.  It  was  good  to  see 
you  Heidi,  Robin  and  Stan — and  a 
Tenderloin  Times  editor  cries  real  tears. 
The  memorial  was  one  of  the  nicer  serv- 
ices, and  all  for  a  guy  who  really  gave  a 
darn  about  his  neighbors,  and  worked 
hard  in  the  effort  to  make  Boeddeker 
Park  a  reality.  Thanks,  Don. 

The  Boeddeker  Park  girls  volleyball 
team,  coached  by  Benjamin  Fong  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department,  will 
meet  with  thegirls  volleyball  team  from 
the  Chinese  Reaeation  Center  real 
soon.  The  time  and  date  haven't  been 
set  yet,  but  a  little  advance  notice  ought 
to  help  get  the  neighborhood  fired  up. 
Let's  all  get  out  and  root  for  the  Tender- 
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loin's  home  team! 

We  had  a  new  face  here  in  the  park 
during  the  month  of  January:  Joe 
Conroy,  a  recreation  intern  from  Whit- 
worth  College  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  who 
worked  with  the  tiny  tots  program. 
Thanks  for  the  help,  Joe. 

Hit  the  beach!  I  have  word  from  on 
high  at  the  Park  and  Rec  Department 
that  the  sand  in  the  Boeddeker  sandbox 
will  either  be  cleaned  thoroughly  or 
replaced.  Just  a  little  more  time  and  the 
sandbox  will  be  looking  like  Waikiki 
beach  before  you  know  it. 

Call  for  volunteers!  Anyone  interested 
in  joining  the  volunteer  staff  for  the 
semi-annual  Boeddeker  Track  &  Field 
Spring  Fest  should  call  me  at  292-2019. 
The  fest  will  be  held  at  Boeddeker  in 
April,  and  will  include  dashes,  relays 
and  field  events  like  the  high  jump  and 
long  jump  for  both  kids  and  adults.  So, 
get  in  shape  and  get  involved! 

I  bet  you  thought  I  forgot  abou  t  you. 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Develop- 
menlCorporation!  Whatareyou  trying 
to  do?  You  are  a  million  dollar  business 
and  you  are  picking  on  a  small,  non- 
profit art  gallery?  The  509  Culhiral  Cen- 
ter is  a  cornerstone  in  the  community.  It 
provides  space  not  only  for  artists  to 
display  their  work  and  musicians  to 
play,  but  for  community  meetings, 
poetry  readings,  and  children's  birth- 
day parties.  And  you  people  are  in- 
creasing the  rent  again?  And  again?  If 
TNDC  keeps  this  up,  the  Tenderloin's 
cultural  spotlight  will  be  extinguished 
and  the  509  out  of  business  within  two 
years!  Why  do  you  want  the  509's  rent 
to  be  at  the  market  rate?  To  turn  a 
profit?  Isn't  TNDC  nonprofit? 


Mason  Street  Shoeshiner  Reflects  on  Tenderloin's  Soul 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Jackson  reflects  on  the  changes  he's  seen  in  the  Tenderloin  during  almost  four  decades 
working  at  the  corner  of  Mason  and  Turk  streets.. 


by  Regina  Marchi 

Rain  or  shine  for  the  past  36 
years,  a  tall,  quiet  man  with 
pensive  eyes,  known  simply 
as  "Jackson,"  has  worked  his  shoe  shine 
business  here  in  the  Tenderloin.  Near 
the  comer  of  Masonand  Turk,  he  stands 
all  day  by  his  antiquated  shoe  shine 
hut,  equipped  with  three  weathered 
chairs  and  various  old-time  shoe  shine 
supplies. 

In  faded  red  letters,  the  sign  on  the 
side  of  the  stand  reads,  'Try  A  Perfect 
Shoe  Shine!"— a  relic  from  the  1950s 
genre  of  billboards.  Like  the  stand  it- 
self, the  sign  is  an  anachronism  from 
more  prosperous  days,  and  now  stands 
out  in  lonely  contrast  to  its  tattered 
surroundings. 

Jackson  has  seen  people,  places,  and 
attitudes  come  and  go  in  the  Tenderloin 
over  the  years,  and  hasa  thousand  vivid 
memories: 

"it  was  a  different  worid  back  then," 
he  says,  carefully  oiling  a  pair  of  leather 
docksiders.  "A  whole  different  kind  of 
people. 

"Folks  used  to  have  a  sense  of  pride 
in  their  appearance.  They'd  go  to  the 
barber  for  a  shave  and  haircut,  and  get 
their  shoes  shined  every  week.  People 
dressed  nicely  whenever  they  stepped 
out  of  the  house,  no  matter  where  they 
were  going." 

"You  never  saw  people  unwashed, 
unkempt,  and  walking  around  half 
naked,"  said  Jackson,  nodding  in  the 
directionof  a  shirtless  man  nearby,  who 
was  banging  out  frenetic  tunes  on  an 
invisible  electric  guitar. 

"The  Tenderloin  was  some  classy 
place  36  years  ago,"  Jackson  continued, 
now  rigorously  buffing  the  docksiders 
with  a  soft  brush,  transfusing  them  with 
department-store  sparkle.  "It  was  all 
blues  and  jazz  clubs,  nice  restaurants, 
and  everyone  dressed  to  kill." 

After  the  regular  nightclubs  closed 
at  two,  Jackson  said,  all  the  musicians 
would  play  at  after-hour  joints  like  "Bop 
City"  and  "Streets  of  Paris." 

"Everyone  played  in  the  Tenderloin 
back  then...Counl  Basie,  Duke  Elling- 
ton, Cab  Calloway,"  he  remembered, 
"There  were  always  more  people  out  at 


night  than  you'd  see  all  day  long! 

"But  it  was  different  back  then.  You 
could  walk  the  streets  any  time,  day  or 
night,  with  a  thousand  dollars  in  your 
pocket,  and  nobody  would  touch  you," 
he  said  emphatically. 

"There  used  to  be  a  place  on  Eddy 
and  Mason  called  'The  Silver  Dollar,' 
run  by  old  man  Finley.  It  had  silver 
dollars  built  into  the  bar,  and  was  filled 
with  pictures  of  all  the  old-time  fight- 
ers," reminisced  Jackson,  who  himself 
used  to  box  down  at  the  old  Newman's 
Gym,  formerly  located  at  Leavenworth 
and  Eddy  streets. 

"And  the  Olympic  Hotel,  over  here 
on  Masonand  Eddy.. .it  used  tobecalled 
'The  Downtown.'  That's  where  all  the 
famous  fighters,  football  players  and 
basketball  players  used  to  eat.  Going  in 
there,  you  were  bound  to  bump  into 
someone  famous.Theowner  wasa  great 
guy,  but  he  and  his  whole  family  were 
killed  flying  to  Vegas  one  time. 

"And  there  was  Bernstein's  fish  place 
on  CFarrell.  It  was  real  popular  for  its 
food,  but  even  more  popular  because  it 
was  actually  built  in  the  exact  shape  of 


a  ship!"  Jackson  smiled  a  little. 

"Yeah,  there  were  all  kinds  of  classy 
restaurants  in  the  Tenderloin  in  those 
days.  And  nice  theaters  like  The  Golden 
Gate  and  The  Tiblet,  where  you  could 
see  good  movies  and  song  and  dance 
shows.  Not  all  this  pom  stuff." 

Pointing  to  the  dilapidated  Ambas- 
sador Hotel,  separated  from  Jackson's 
place  by  a  garbage-filled  parking  lot,  he 
said,  "Now  take  this  hotel.  It  used  to  be 
beautiful.  All  these  hotels  were.  You 
could  get  a  good  room,  and  I  mean  a 
nice  room  for  $30  a  month.  But  now 
look  at  these  places,"  he  challenged  with 
d  i  sgust .  "Go  ring  the  bell  and  the  roaches 
will  open  the  door  for  you." 

Nodding  his  head  at  various  street 
people  and  individuals  lying  on  the 
sidewaIk,Jacksoncontinued:"And  now 
we've  got  all  these  homeless  people 
sleeping  on  the  streets,  begging,  and 
cussing  you  out  if  you  don't  give  them 
money." 

A  dapper  old  man  clad  in  a  bow  lie, 
whose  saddle  shoes  needed  refreshing, 
agreed,  chiming  in:  "In  the  old  days, 
people  respected  the  oops,  who  by  the 


way,  used  to  patrol  the  neighborhood 
by  foot  and  knew  everyone  by  name. 
Nobody  ever  got  out  of  line." 

Jackson  slowly  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing, "Cops  back  then  knew  how  to  solve 
problems.  Today,  all  they  know  is  how 
to  pull  a  gun." 

Quickly  setting  down  a  bottle  of 
"Lincoln  Quality  Shoe  Dressing," 
Jackson  stared  intently  up  at  the  comer 
of  Mason  and  Eddy,  where  two  men 
were  slugging  it  out  in  front  of  the 
Greek-American  variety  store.  A 
screaming  woman  emerged  from  the 
store,  bearing  a  broomstick,  writh  which 
she  began  hitting  one  of  the  men  on  the 
head. 

"See  what  1  mean?  Where  are  the 
cops  when  you  need  them?"  asked 
Jackson  with  an  ironic  expression. 

"Things  are  real  bad  now.  A  lot  of 
these  people  on  the  streetsare  mentally 
ill.  It's  a  real  shame  to  see  them,"  he  said 
sadly. 

"And  see  those  little  ones  across  the 
street?"  indicating  some  youngsters 
playing  ball  in  front  of  a  bar.  "I  see  them 
playing  outside  every  night  until  9  or  10 
p.m.  You  know  their  mothers  are  crack 
heads,  and  they  probably  never  had 
fathers.  What  kind  of  a  life  is  this  for 
them?" 

Carefully  replacing  his  brushes  and 
polishes  into  their  prop)er  containers  on 
the  shelf,  Jackson  thought  aloud,  as  if 
trying  to  ma  ke  some  kind  of  sense  of  the 
transformation  of  the  Tenderloin: 

"The  way  I  see  it,  this  whole  world 
hasgoneand  changed  for  the  worse.  If  s 
a  rough  place  for  kids  to  grow  up  in.  I 
don'tlike  what  I  see.  I  wish  things  would 
be  better. 

"Maybe  theanswerisrespect.  Maybe 
thaf  s  what  we  need  more  of  today.  In 
the  old  days,  people  had  pride  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  jobs.  They'd  rather 
work  thanbegorsteal.  But  today,peopIe 
think  they  have  the  right  to  take  other 
people's  stuff.  Nobody  has  that  right. 

"Yes,  what  it  all  comes  down  to  is 
respect.  Respect  for  yourself,  and  for 
your  fellow  citizens.  But  I  guess  that 
ain't  the  style  thesedays,"  he  concluded, 
slowly  resting  his  eyes  on  the  ironically 
enthusiastic  1950s  slogan:  "Try  A  Per- 
fect Shoe  Shine!" 
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Don  Feeser  Remembered  as 
TL's  Devoted  Friend 


by  Sara  Colm 

With  a  lace-covered  ironing 
board  asa  makeshift  altarand 
a  petition  to  sign  rather  than 
a  guest  list,  neighborhood  residents  and 
community  workers  gathered  last 
month  to  commemorate  long-time 
Tenderloin  activist  Donal  Feeser.  Well 
known  for  posting  himself  behind  an 
ironing  board  on  the  sidewalk  while 
gathering  signatures  for  numerous 
campaigns,  Feeser,  63,  passed  away  on 
Christmas  day  from  a  heart  attack. 

Originally  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  he  was  a  shop  steward  for  the 


A 
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Donal  Feeser 
1926-1989 

United  Auto  Workers,  Feeser  landed  in 
San  Francisco  after  a  stint  in  the  mer- 
chant marine.  An  Eddy  Street  resident 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Feeser 
lived  in  the  Fairfax  Hotel  for  17  years 
and  at  355  Eddy  St.  foralmost  five  years. 

"One  thing  that  reminded  me  of  Don 
was  this  ironing  board/'  said  Lillian 
Crosthwaite,  one  of  several  people  to 
share  their  memories  of  Feeser  at  the 
memorial  service,  which  was  led  by 
Rev.  Glenda  Hope  at  Boeddeker  Rec- 
reation Center.  "It  reminded  me  of  how 
hard  he  fought  for  better  conditions." 

As  a  retiree,  Feeser  was  involved 


with  several  connmunity  organizations, 
including  North  of  Market  Senior  Serv- 
ices, Community  Boards,  and  the  Sen- 
ior Sobriety  Qub.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  work  with  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  where  he 
served  as  president  for  three  years. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  Coalition, 
Feeser  initiated  the  annual  Festival  of 
Lights,  organized  a  Tenderloin  Tenants 
convention,  worked  with  refugee  youth, 
and  coached  the  Tenderloin  softball 
team. 

Tenant  lawyer  Randy  Shaw  remem- 
bered when  Feeser's  photograph  went 
out  in  an  Associated  Press  story  on  the 
Tenderloin  campaign  against  heatless 
hotels  in  1982.  "He  got  a  marriage  pro- 
posal from  a  woman  in  Alaska,"  said 
Shaw.  "She  said,  It's  really  cold  here 
and  if  you're  not  getting  enough  heat  in 
San  Francisco,  why  don't  you  come  up 
here?' " 

Leo  Chosa,  who  played  the  organ  at 
the  memorial  service,  remembered 
Feeser  for  his  support  for  the  Homeless 
Caucus  and  his  unrelenting  advocacy 
for  the  Tenderioin  to  have  a  park.  "We 
are  sitting  in  one  of  Don's  dreams — 
Boeddeker  Park/'  Chosa  said.  "Those 
kidsoulsidearelhe  fulfillmentof  Don's 
dream." 

Several  people  recounted  how  Feeser 
had  pushed  them  to  get  involved  with 
the  neighborhood.  "He  was  our  cap- 
tain, our  supervisor,"  said  Tenderloin 
resident  Marvis  Phillips.  "He  wouldn't 
take  no  for  an  answer  from  anybody." 
Leroy  Looper  of  the  Cadillac  Hotel 
added,  "He  personified  for  me  what  a 
community  activist  was — he  worked 
me  long  and  hard." 

Feeser  was  one  of  the  first  people 
Keith  Crier  met  when  Grier  came  to 
work  in  the  Tenderloin  as  Boeddeker 
Park's  recreation  director.  "When  1  was 
the  new  person  on  the  block,  Don  intro- 
duced me  around.  Don  was  the  first  one 
to  empower  me — he  pushed  me  out 
there,"  said  Grier.  "And  he  played  real 
good  baseball." 

Feeser's  impact  went  beyond  the 
Tenderloin.  On  January  16,  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  ad- 
journed in  his  memory. 


High  Schoors  Curriculum 
Includes  Soup  Kitchens,  Shelters 


by  Doug  Moody 

Every  Thursday  morning  last  fall, 
about  100  students  from  San 
Francisco's  University  High 
School  in  Pacific  Heights  left  the  clois- 
tered world  of  the  classroom  behind 
and  came  down  to  the  Tenderloin  for 
some  hands-on  work  experience.  Each 
week  they  spilled  out  of  a  school  bus  to 
pitch  in  at  soup  lines,  childcare  centers. 


or  community  agencies. 

Through  the  project,  the  students 
"become  pretty  significantly  invested 
in  what  goes  on  in  the  neighborhood," 
said  Debbie  Genzer,  director  of  com- 
munity serviceat  University  High,  who 
oversees  the  Junior  Service  Learning 
Project.  'They  become  committed  and 
aware." 

Communi  ty  service  is  anintegral  part 
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A  lifetime  of  activism;  Don  Feeser  (far  right)  marched  with  other  Tenderioin  residents  in  1 983 
to  protest  Union  Square  West,  a  mammoth  highrise  complex  proposed  for  Eddy  Street. 

Watching  the  Tenderloin 
With  Don  Feeser 


by  Mark  Forrester 

excerpted  from  the  Forrester  Papers, 
March  1989 

Don  and  I  sat  on  curved  wooden 
benches  neara  black  ironwork 
clock  guarding  the  way  to 
Boeddeker  Park.  The  huge  white  time- 
face  reflected  a  cold  sunlight  which  also 
cut  across  the  small  basketball  court 
and  children's  playground  to  our  rear, 
dissecting  the  western  half  of  the  park 
from  the  flat  green  lawns  running  down 
to  Eddy  Street.  We  talked,  feeling  the 
sun  as  it  ran  through  the  afternoon  air, 
warming  and  cooling  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Don  watched  early  afternoon  gath- 
erings, mostly  adult  males  drifting  in 
and  out,  a  few  sitting  on  benches,  and 
said,  "If  s  not  who  you  see  in  the  park, 
if  s  who  you  don't  see.  No  seiuors,  for 
example."  That  bothered  Don  Feeser.  If 
there's  anything  to  being  63  years  old 
and  still  a  believing  union  man,  ifs 
what  he  called  "people  values." 

"I  believe  we  have  the  t>est  neighbor- 
hood in  San  Francisco.  The  Tenderloin 
is  what  America  is  supposed  to  be  about, 
all  kinds  of  people  working  together  to 
make  something,  but  of  course,  there 
are  some  individuals  who  create  prob- 
lems and  that  drives  the  rest  out."  I 


asked  him  how  he  would  deal  with 
problem  people.  "Create  effective  pro- 
grams," he  said.  "Give  them  a  chance. 
I'd  provide  moral  support,  caring  and 
structure  and  open  doors  for  them,  but 
if  that  fails,  well,  as  a  final  resort,  I'd 
throw  them  in  jail!" 

Don  was  nothing  if  not  earnest,  and 
his  reluctance  to  jail  people  showed  in 
his  voice,  its  baritone  resonance  com- 
bined clipped  expressions  and  occa- 
sional prolonged  pauses  to  suggest  ideas 
he  was  uncomfortable  with.  "We  forget 
an  old  lesson:  things  have  to  come  from 
within  and  from  without,  too,"  he  ob- 
served. 

As  we  talked  about  the  Tenderloin — 
both  his  home  and  his  obvious  pas- 
sion— reviewing  what  has  happened 
here  in  the  last  15  years,  Don  sitting  in 
Boeddeker  Park  tjecame  Don  the  mer- 
chant seaman,  his  lifetime  having  pro- 
duced an  indestructible  optimism  I 
could  not  shake. 

"Sometimes  it  seems  we're  going 
t)ack  to  where  we  were,  fighting  battles 
we've  already  won,  but  that's  the  way  it 
is,"  he  said.  "You  can  never,  ever,  give 
up  or  relax  your  guard  by  assuming 
government  will  do  what's  right.  I  look 
at  it  this  way:  It's  not  the  problems,  if  s 
how  you've  got  to  keep  dealing  with 
them." 


of  the  school  curriculum  at  University 
High,  a  private  college  preparatory 
school  on  Jackson  Street.  All  students 
are  required  to  complete  20  hours  of 
community  service  each  year.  More- 
over, every  year  each  class  chooses  a 
project  to  work  on  during  school  hours. 
For  the  past  several  years.  University 
High's  junior  classes  have  chosen  to 
work  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Students'  volunteerprojects  included 
everything  from  serving  food  at  St. 
Anthony  dinning  room  to  interviewing 
families  for  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center.  One  group  used  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  as  a  "home  base"  to 
produce  an  exhibit  on  the  Tenderloin 
through  interviews  and  photographs. 
They  intend  to  present  their  work  to 
classmates  and  dty  officials. 

Eli  Kaufman,  a  junior,  who  worked 
at  St.  Anthony  Dining  Room,  said  he 
was  surprised  by  the  diversity  of  the 
people  waiting  in  line  for  a  meal:  people 
of  all  races,  male  and  female,  senior 
citizens,  and  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  volunteers  had  little  time  to  in- 
teract with  the  diners  at  St.  Anthony. 
Their  charge  was  to  carry  meal  trays  for 
diners  who  are  elderly,  handicapped, 
or  parents  with  children. 

Amy  Ctumberlain,  a  junior,  found 
the  pace  a  little  difficult  at  first.  "It  was 
kind  of  hard  at  the  beginning,"  she  said, 
"but  we  molded  into  the  routine." 


Students  also  worked  at  the  AIDS 
Food  Bank,  stocking  the  shelves  and 
assisting  clients  in  collecting  the  food 
they  needed.  Because  many  AIDS  pa- 
tients live  on  fixed  incomes,  they  barely 
have  enough  money  for  food.  The  food 
bank  provides  free  groceries  to  people 
with  AIDS  to  tide  them  over. 

While  most  of  the  students  in  the 
project  came  to  the  Tenderloin  every 
week,  some  helped  without  leaving  the 
school  campus.  Every  Thursday,  stu- 
dents operated  a  bake  sale  at  the  school 
to  raise  money  for  the  San  Francisco 
Emergency  Food  Box,  which  provides 
emergency  supplies  of  basic  staples. 
The  students  also  donated  canned  food 
right  on  their  campus. 

"Would  the  Tenderloin  fall  apart  if 
we  weren't  there?  No,"  said  project 
director  Debbie  Genzer,  but  "at  least 
we're  trying  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
solution,  not  the  problem." 

"And  perhaps  for  some  (students) 
their  lives  have  been  really  touched," 
she  added.  "They  might  go  into  some 
sort  of  social  service  as  a  career." 

Doug  Moody,  a  University  High 
junior,  spent  his  community  service  time 
at  The  Tenderloin  Times.  Students  Mike 
VoUmer,  Kristian  Asketh,  and  Eddie  La 
Meire  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Artists  Take  Bushes 
War  on  Drugs  to  Task 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 

The  Bush  administration's  "War 
On  Drugs"  was  lambasted  at  a 
month-loneartexhibitand  per- 
formance scries,  "The  Hidden  Appara- 
tus Is  At  Us,"  which  opened  Jan.  5  to  an 
enthusiastic,  if  cynical  crowd  at  Artists 
Television  Access,  922  Valencia  St. 

Tenderloin  performers  Salima 
Rashida  Rahcem,  Mymalene  Nabih, 
Elisa  DeCarlo,  and  J.B.  Saunders  were 
among  more  than  200  artists  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  performances  of  dance, 
music,  poetry  readings,  lectures,  and 
forums  that  exposed  the  political  antics 
of  the  president  and  his  henchmen  in 
their  "War  on  Drugs." 


"Right  now  I'm  on  heroin. . . . 
There 's  two  places  I  can  go: 
the  penitentiary  or  the 
graveyard. " 

Saunders  contributed  compelling 
videotaped  interviews  from  Boeddeker 
Park,  which  delivered  strong  criticism 
of  the  national  "War  on  Drugs"  from 
people  who  are  drug  users  themselves, 
or  have  first-hand  experience  of  the 
devastation  caused  bydrugsand  by  the 
government's  ill-planned  "war." 

Most  of  those  interviewed  by  Saun- 
ders accused  the  government  of  being 
either  complicit  in  thedrugepidemicor 
guilty  of  malign  neglect.  They  stressed 
the  need  for  education,  jobs,  and  social 
programs,  rather  than  spending  more 
money  on  law  enforcement  and  build- 
ing prisons. 

'To  get  to  the  drug  problem,  you 
start  at  the  top,  meaning  the  govern- 
ment, not  at  the  bottom  where  the  street 
deals  are,"  commented  one  thoughtful 
older  man  in  Saunders'  videotape.  A 
young  Latino  man  blamed  the  govern- 
ment and  "crooked  officials"  and  said, 
"Our  go  vemment  is  smuggi  ing  t  he  stuff. 
Bush  cannot  stop  it — too  much  money 
is  involved." 

A  volunteer  block  captain  for  Safe 
and  Sober  Streets,  who  said  he  was 
"almost"  clean  of  drugs  himself,  said, 
"A  whole  generation  of  people  will  be 
killed.  Another  type  of  revolution  will 


go  down.  The  silent  majority,  who  see 
that  their  tax  dollars  don't  bring  any 
results,  will  form  vigilantegroups  when 
the  inner  city  erupts.  There'll  be  anar- 
chy and  more  police  SWAT  teams,  and 


Wallace  of  60  Minutes,  but  many  in  the 
media  could  take  lessons  from  him  in 
forthright  interviewing.  Saunders  lets 
the  people  have  their  say. 

The  quality  of  the  artworks  at  the 
month-long  exhibit  ranged  from  mod- 
est efforts  to  first-rate,  museum-quality 
works. 

Despite  its  sinister  implications, 
Sherry  Cavan's  sculpture  "OIlie"  dis- 
played much  humor.  OIlie  North  is 


TGnderloin  activist  and  video  journalist  J.B 

ultimately,  more  military." 

A  burly  48-year-old,  M.T.,  (who 
admitted  to  being  on  heroin  at  the  time 
Saunders  videotaped  him)  told  viewers 
about  his  wasted  lifespent  in  jail  and  on 
the  streets.  M.T.  was  just  eight  days  out 
of  a  state  prison  when  he  told  Saunders 
that  Bush  is  "the  dirtiest,  sneakiest, 
rottenest  by  far.  The  ex-ClA  director, 
[Bush]  most  certainly  is  the  criminal, 
he's  the  legal  criminal,  really." 

M.T.  also  made  a  special  appeal  to 
young  people:  "Right  now  I'm  on  her- 
oin. I'm  48,  and  there's  two  places  I  can 
go:  the  penitentiary  or  the  graveyard. 
That's  two  losers.  There's  a  third: 
straighten  out,  get  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment, maybe  have  a  family.  And  pray 
to  God  you'll  never  mess  up  again.  I'm 
living  proof  right  here." 

Saunders'  brand  of  cinema  verite 
bordered  on  political  satire  at  times,  but 
then,  often  abruptly,  focused  on  the 
pathos  of  the  drug  epidemic  and  its 
victims.  As  a  video  journalist,  Saunders 
may  not  be  a  Geraldo  or  even  a  Mike 


Photo:  Phil  Head 
Saunders  critiqued  Bush's  War  on  Drugs. 

seated  naked  on  a  chair  draped  with  the 
American  flag,  his  face  stolid,  arms 
crossed,  and  his  manly  chest  bedecked 
with  rows  of  colorful  military  ribbons. 
One  leg  rest  over  the  opposite  knee, 
revealing  his  amputated  penis. 

John  Freeman's  "Addict,  Help  Me," 
an  oil  painting  that  was  spotlighted 
against  a  fittingly  grungy  and  dark 
corner  of  the  ATA  gallery,  was  particu- 
larly evocative.  A  junkie  sits  on  the 


toilei,  a  necktie  tight  around  his  arm, 
the  needle  poised  to  plunge,  while  his 
face  isconlorted  with  pain:  the  look  of  a 
dying  man. 

Thepencil-pushingbureaucratswho 
master  nmnded  theWaron  Drugs  would 
do  well  to  havea  bit  of  Freeman's  hard- 
hitting realism  injected  into  their  cru- 
sade. 

Viet  Activist 
Receives  Award 

Vietnamese  leader  Vu  Due  Vuong 
washonored  for  hiscommunity  service 
at  a  reception  by  Asians  for  Corporate 
and  Community  Action  (ACCA)  on  Jan. 
20  at  Pacific  Bell  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

Vuong,  who  recently  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors,  is  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
ResettlementonO'FarrellStreet.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Community  Develop- 
ment Foundation,  a  scholarship  fund 
established  in  honor  of  the  Stockton 
schoolchildren  killed  by  a  gunman  in 
January,  1989. 

Also  honored  by  ACCA  was  Linda 
Chinn,  executive  director  of  financial 
management  at  Pacific  Bell,  and  Sue 
Wong,  a  graphic  artist  for  Pacific  Bell. 

ACCA  isa  nonprofit  agency  founded 
in  1987  by  Pacific  Bell's  Asian  employ- 
ees to  build  a  bridge  between  the  corpo- 
rate world  and  the  community  at  large. 
In  its  two  years  of  existence,  ACCA  has 
sent  its  members  throughout  the  Bay 
Area  as  volunteers  at  community  proj- 
ects. 

"We  were  pleased  that  there  was 
equal  participation  from  the  commu- 
nity and  the  corporations,"  said  ACCA 
Vice  President  Adrienne  Pon.  "We 
would  like  to  see  more  of  this  happen 
with  other  companies." 

-Liz  Price 
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compiled  by  Greer  Lleuad 
Friday,  February  2: 

Exercise  Class  tor  Seniors:  Easy  exer- 
cise class  for  seniors.  Golden  Gate  Park 
Recreation  Center,6101  Fulton.  10:30-11:15 
a.m.  Call  666-7015. 

Chess  for  Children:  Chinese  chess  tour- 
nament for  children  at  the  Main  Library. 
Children's  Room.  Larkin  and  McAllister,  3-6 
p.m.  Prizes.  Free. 

Get  Real:  The  New  Conservatory  Children's 
Theatre  Company  premieres  Get  ReaJ.  a 
fun  and  thought-provoking  AIDS  education 
show  for  pre-teens,  through  Feb.  1 1 .  Zephyr 
Theatre.  25  Van  Ness,  Fri.  and  Sat.  at  8 
p.m..  Sun.  at  3  p.m.  Calf  861-4914. 
We  Are  the  Paclllc  Rim:  Photographic  es- 
say by  Oakland  High  School  art  students 
documents  the  traditions  of  their  families 
who  have  lived  in  countries  such  as  China. 
Vietnam.  Japan,  Thailand.  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  the  Philippines.  Asian  Resource  Gal- 
lery. 310  8th  St..  Oakland.  Mon.— Fri..  8 
a.m. -6  p.m. 

509  Culture:  Tenderloin  oils  and  mixed 
media  works  by  Myranalene  Nabih  and  Willie 
Higgs.  509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis,  through 
Feb.  28.  A  reception  for  the  artists  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  Sat.,  Feb.  17.  2-5  p.m. 
Women's  Day:  Every  Fri.  is  Women's  Day 
at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Call  554-0518. 
Addiction  Group:  The  Trans-Gender  Ad- 
dictions Group  meets  at  the  Tenderloin  Self 
Help  Center.  191  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  every 
Fri.,  3-5  p.m. 


EXITheatre  presents  The  Chairs  by  Eugene 
tonesco.  at  366  Eddy  Street.  The  show 
previews  Feb.  14  and  opens  Feb.  15.  Runs 
Thursdays.  Frkiays.  and  Saturdays  through 
March  1 0.  Tickets  are  $2  for  preview,  $1 2  for 
opening.  All  other  perlormances  are  $8.  All 
shows  are  at  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  3: 
Acts  of  Resistance:  Discussion  about  us- 
ing video  for  socio-politicat  action.  509  Cul- 
tural Center,  509  Ellis,  10:30-12  a.m. 
Meditation  for  Seniors:  The  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Center.  61 01  Fulton  St.,  Golden 
Gate  Park,  offers  meditation  for  seniors  at 
11  a.m.  Call  666-7015. 

Sunday,  February  4: 
SOTA  for  Seniors:  School  of  the  Arts  Flute. 
Brass  and  String  Ensembles,  lead  by  musi- 
cal director  Jerry  Pannone.  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Senior  Center,  890  Beach  Street,  at  2 


p.m.  Call  Mary  Davis  at  567-0663.  Free. 
Ballroom  Dancing:  Dance  to  the  tunes  of 
Ray  Bell  and  his  Variety  Band  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Senior  Center,  6101  Fulton. 
Golden  Gate  Park.  2  p.m.  $2  donation. 

Monday,  February  5: 
Poetry  at  the  509:  Poetry  reading  highlight- 
ing local  poets  working  with  the  theme  of 
human  rights,  planned  in  conjunction  with 
the  exhibition  of  Tenderloin  artists  at  City 
Hall  (see  below).  509  Cultural  Center,  509 
Ellis,  at  7  p.m.  Donations  accepted. 
Tenderloin  Artists:  Fifteen  Tenderloin  art- 
ists will  be  featured  in  an  exhibition  entitled 
Human  Rights:  A  Tenderloin  Perspective. 
paintings  and  drawings  focused  on  issues  of 
racism,  ethnic  pride,  women's  rights  and 
poverty.  City  Hall  Rotunda  through  Feb.  1 6. 
Reading  Begins  at  Home:  The  Family  Lit- 
eracy Program  helps  parents  who  need  help 
with  their  reading.  Main  Library.  Larkin  and 
McAllister.  10:30  a.m..  Every  Monday  in 
Februaru.  Children  encouraged  to  attend 
with  their  parents.  Each  family  receives  free 
children's  books  and  bus  fare.  Call  Shelley 
Sorenson  at  621-7323, 
Senior  Fitness:  The  Central  YMCA.  220 
Golden  Gate  Ave.,  offers  classes  in  senior 
fitness  and  waterexercise  each  Mon..  Wed., 
and  Fri.  Call  885-0460,  x  281  fortimes/fees. 
Monday  Self  Help  Groups:  The  following 
groups  meet  Mondays  at  the  Tenderloin 
Self  Help  Center.  191  Golden  Gate  Ave.: 
Jobs  Group,  8-9  a.m.;  Anger  Group.  9-10 
a.m.  (every  other  Mon.);  AIDS  Workshop,  2- 
3  p.m.  (every  other  Mon.);  Veterans'  Sup- 
port Group,  1-2  p.m.;  and  Survival  Sewing, 
3:30-4:30  p.m.  (every  other  Mon.). 

Tuesday,  February  6: 
Ballroom  Dancing:  Ballroom  dancing  for 
singles  and  couples  at  the  Central  YMCA. 
220  Golden  Gate  Ave;  7-10  p.m. Call  Clare 
Gregory  at  885-0460  for  fee  information. 
Open  Mike:  Tuesdays  are  open  mike  night 
at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis.  8  p.m. 
Sign  up  at  7:30.  Free. 
T'al  Chi  for  Seniors:  The  Central  YMCA. 
220  GoWen  Gate  Ave.,  offers  t'ai  chi  for 
seniors  Tues.  and  Thurs..  8:30-1 0  a.m.  Fee 
is  $1 .50  for  YMCA  members,  $3  for  general 
public.  Call  885-0460.  ext.  281. 
Fantastic  Art:  'The  Transformative  Vision.** 
an  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
hand-colored  intaglio  prints  by  Charles  M. 
Ware.  Gallery  Imago,  619  Post  St..  through 
March  3.  Gallery  hours  are  Tuos.-Sat..  1 1 
a.m-6  p.m. 

Tuesday  Self  Help  Groups:  The  following 
groups  meet  Tuesdays  at  the  Self  Help 
Center.  191  Golden  Gate  Ave.:  Black  Men's 
Rap  Group.  1:30-3  p.m.;  and  Sewing  for 
Survival.  3:30-4:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  7: 
Asian  AIDS/HIV  Drop-In  Group:  Spon- 
sored by  the  Asian  AIDS  Project  every  Wed. 
300  41h  St. .  Suite  401 . 6-7:30  p.m.  Meetings 
conducted  in  English.  Cantonese,  and 
Mandarin.  Call  Lori  Lee  or  Kean  Tan  at  227- 
0946.  Free. 

Bridge  Club:  Bridge  club  for  seniors  each 
Wed.  YMCA.  220  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Call 
885-0460.  ext.  281  for  times.  Free. 
French  Class:  French  classes  for  seniors 
The  Central  YMCA.  220  Golden  Gate  Ave.. 
Call  885-0460.  ext.  281  for  times.  Free. 
Wednesday  Self  Help  Groups:  Thefollow- 
ing  groups  meet  Wednesdays  at  the  Ten- 
derloin Self  Help  Center.  191  Golden  Gate 
Ave.:  Jobs  Group,  8-9  a.m. ;  Crack  Group.  9- 
10:30  a.m.;  and  Trans-Gender  Group.  3-5 
p.m. 

Thursday,  February  8: 
Free  Legal  Help:  Legal  advocates  avail- 
able to  talk  to  homeless  people  about  evic- 


Painter  Susan  Newman's  Work 
Is  Both  Gutsy  and  Gritty 


Birth  Control 
Abortion 

Gynecological  Exams 


Pregnancy  Tests 
AIDS  Antibody  Tests 
Premarital  Tests 


Day  or  evening  appointments  .iN.iiLihle  Medi-C.il,  Vis.i,  and  MaslerC.ird 
accepted.  All  services  low  cost  and  conhdenh.il 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 
CivicCenter  Financial  District 

815  Eddy  Street,  SF  582  Marl^et,  #100,  SF 

441-5454  982-0707 
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Planned  Parenthood'^ 

Alamedd/San  francisco 


by  Kristi  de  Lorimier 

Painter  Susan  Newman,  a  26- 
year-old  Tenderloin  artist,  asks 
her  viewers  to  look  at  the  rough 
edges  of  city  life. 

Her  paintings,  recently  on  exhibit  at 
the  509  Cultural  Center  on  Ellis  Street, 
addressed  everything  from  such  rou- 
tine things  as  elevators  to  the  more  grim 
aspects  of  city  life,  such  as  cockroaches, 
trash  and  the  dankness  of  inner-city 
buildings. 

"There  are  500  roaches  in  that  paint- 
ing," Newman  said,  pointing  to  her  oil 
painting  of  a  garbage  can  affixed  with 
assorted  trash:  eggshells,  onion  skins,  a 
Winston  cigarette  box  and  cockroaches 
she  obtained  from  a  friend  who  works 
at  a  chemical  company. 

"If  s  not  as  easy  asyou  might  think  to 
catch  500  roaches,"  she  said,  laughing. 

That  painting,  simply  called  "Gar- 
bage Can"  evoked  strong  reactions 
among  viewers,  said  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Curator  Darryl  Smith.  Despite  the 
sometimes  negative  response  to  herart, 
Newman  thinks  her  works  are  impor- 
tant because  they  portray  things  that 
are  functional  and  utilitarian.  'There  is 
that  'whole  need'  that  1  Uke about  these 
objects,"  she  said.  "There's  a  need  for 
garbage  cans  and  utility  sinks." 

Newman  concedes  her  work  might 
not  appeal  to  everyone.  "My  paintings 
are  not  the  kind  of  thing  people  hang 
over  their  blue  leather  sofa,"  she  said. 

But  the  509's  Smith  said  Newman's 
paintings  have  been  quite  popular. 
Smithlikes  the  paintings  because  the/ re 
"frank,  unsentimental,  and  represent 
views  of  living  in  this  area."  The  eight 
paintings  on  display  depict,  among 
other  things,  a  washroom,  a  window, 
and  a  life-sized  old  fashioned  elevator. 

A  large  painting  of  an  airshaft  de- 
picts Newman's  orJy  source  of  natural 
light  in  the  makeshift  studio  where  she 
paints — a  storage  locker  in  the  base- 
ment of  her  CFarrell  Street  apartment 
building.  In  that  room,  Newman  cre- 
ates about  one  painting  a  month.  On 
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Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Susan  Newman  uses  a  basement  storage 
locker  as  a  makeshift  studio. 

average,  her  paintings  sell  for  $500. 

Newman  uses  strokes  of  browns, 
blacks  and  grays  in  her  paintings,  as  if 
to  bestow  the  subject  with  the  same 
drabness  it  has  in  everyday  life. 

"She  doesn't  try  to  manipulate  the 
viewer  in  any  way,"  said  Smith.  "She's 
not  coloring  it,  either  in  a  positive  or 
negative  way." 

Newman,  originally  from  the  East 
Coast,  moved  to  the  Tenderloin  two 
years  ago.  She  has  never  attended  art 
school  nor  hasshebeen  formally  trained 
as  a  painter,  which  she  sees  as  an  ad- 
vantage. "There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
go  into  the  professional  world  and  are 
real  serious  about  their  art,"  she  said. 
"They  go  through  the  training,  and  they 
go  through  the  schooling,  but  the  love 
isn't  there,  and  the  need  isn't  there." 

Newman  said  she  can't  imagine  not 
painting,  "I  couldn't  be  happy." 

Ne  wma  n '  s  pa  in  ti  ngs  were  exhi  bi  ted 
until  the  end  of  January,  For  further 
information  on  509  Culhjral  Center  art 
exhibits,  call  346-1308. 


tlon  and  employment-related  legal  problems, 
and  about  obtaining  benefits  like  SSI,  GA, 
and  AFDC.  Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  St., 
1 :30-3  p.m.  Also  be  offered  Feb.  22. 
Walkers/StrkJers  Club:  Central  YMCA.  220 
Golden  Gate  Ave.,  offers  the  Seniors  Walk- 
ers/Striders  Club  every  Thurs.  Call  885- 
0460.  ext.  281.  Free. 

Thursday  Self  Help  Groups:  The  following 
groups  meet  Thursdays  at  the  Tendertoin 
Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate  Ave.: 
Crack  Group,  9-10:30  a.m.;  and  Setf-Es- 
teem  Group,  10:30-11:30  a.m. 

Saturday,  February  10:. 
Ohnedaruth:  Join  Ohnedaruth  for  an  eve- 
ning of  Coltrane  jazz  and  spirituals.  509 
Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis.  8  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  11: 
509  Music:  Jay  McNeil  and  Adam  Gottstein 
will  provide  an  eclectic  blend  of  rap,  rock, 
blues  and  pop.  509  Cultural  Center.  509 
Ellis.  2-4:30  p.m. 

Takin'  H  to  the  Streets:  Jim  Goldberg  pres- 
ents slides  of  his  photographs  of  streetkids 
in  Seattle.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
New  College  of  California.  777  Valencia  St., 
7  p.m.  $5  donation. 

Tuesday,  February  13: 
Seismic  Workshops:  Sponsored  by  Office 
of  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer.  Learn 
more  about  Unreinforced  Masonry  BuikJ- 
ings.  333  Turk  St..  2  p.m. 


MAR-CRAW  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  INC. 

TYPEWRITERS  &  CALCULATORS 
Fadt         •    •  SALES 

IBM        •  SERVICE 
Swintec         *  RENTALS 
706  Larkin 
673-8546  or  673-8729 

Ribbons,  SupF>Ues,  Maintenance  Contracts  Too 

10%  Discount  with  this  ad. 


Wednesday.  February  14: 
Heart  of  My  Heart:  Dance  to  the  tunes  of 
Maury  Wolohan  at  the  13th  Annual  Senior 
Citizen  Valentine's  Day  Dance  at  the  S.F. 
County  Fair  BkJg..  9th  Ave.  and  Lincoln  Way 
in  Golden  Gate  Park.  12-3  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  15: 
Singing  and  Storytelling:  Cinder  will  sing 
and  Francesca  Dubre  will  read  her  sha- 
manic  poems  and  stories.  509  Cultural 
Center.  509  Ellis.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  17: 

More  Storytelling:  Francesca  Dubieatthe 

509  Cufturai  Center.  509  Ellis,  8:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  21: 
Self-Employment?:  Workshop  fordisabled 
persons  who  are  considering  self- 
employment,  sponsored  by  the  Independent 
Living  Resource  Center.  1  -3  p.m.  Call  Herb 
Levine  at  863-0581. 

Attention  Photographers:  Bring  your 
work  to  share  with  other  artists  at  the  509 

Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis.  Call  346-1308. 

Thursday,  February  22: 

Evening   Series  for  Artists  with 

Olsabtllttes:  Three  topics.  The  Experience 
of  the  Artist."  "Social  Issues,"  and  "How  to 
Exhibit.  Get  Critical  Feedback,  and  Materi- 
als." will  be  discussed  at  the  Independent 
Living  Resource  Center,  70  Tenth  St.,  S.F., 
941 03.  7-9  p.m.  Space  is  limited.  Reserve  a 
place  by  sending  $1  with  name  and  tele- 
phone number. 

TrI-TonIng:  The  Tri-Tones  offer  hard-drlv- 
irg  acoustic  musk:  at  the  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, 509  Ellis,  8:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  24: 
509  Women:  Ellsa  de  Carlo's  and  Judith 
Abrahms'  musk;  and  poetry  at  the  509  Cul- 
tural Center,  509  Ellis.  8:30  p.m. 

Sunday.  February  25: 

509  Children:  Today  is  Children's  Day  at 

the  509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis,  1-3  p.m. 
Bring  your  kkisi 


POETRY&  PROSE 


MANDELA 

WImIe  Mandela 
Winnie  for  Freedom 

First  lady  of  fighting  falseface  lies 
Heart  smottiered  In  her  peoples'  cries 
Eloquent  words  painfully  explain.,, why  defy 
Banned,  bombed,  still  refusing  to  wilt  and  die 
Proclaimed  prohibited  person 
By  the  minister  of  law  and  order 
Afraid  of  S,  Africa's  blackest  daughter 

Containing  miseries  of  a  missing  husband 

Jailed  by  apartheid,  brave  25  year  stand 

Still  raging  revolution  with  his  tied  hands 

Braving  fears,  holding  back  tears 

Home  exploded  meager  comfort  shattered 

By  the  minister  of  law  and  order 

Hating  S.  Africa's  blackest  daughter 

Winnie  Imprisoned  again  and  again 

Knows  slow  time's  excruciating  pain 

The  beast  hovers  hoping  to  break  her  spirit 

Deep  In  the  darkest  hole  of  hteil 

Mind  visions,  tears  salt  her  face 

Feeling  family  pulled  apart,  limb  from  limb 

Solitary  tick  tocks  where  roaches  stalk 

Body  weak,  but  her  spirit  a  tiger 

To  the  dismay  of  the  minister  of  law  and  order 

Winnie  for  freedom,  freedom  Nowl 
Fist  raised,  leads  a  funeral  parade 
Raised  over  moans  of  mourners  moaning 
Ban  walking,  ban  breathing,  ban  even  grief 
Move  on.  hard  sticks  disperse,  helmets  holler 
Winnie  Martdela.  banned  black  person 
By  the  minister  of  law  and  order 

Soweto  sweat,  black  mothers  regret 
Sons  In  long  boxes  they  can't  forget 
Sons  longing  for  freedom,  white  man's 
bullseyes 

Facing  the  fire  of  white  hate. 

How  long  ?  How  long  yet? 

Not  long,  the  water  Is  hot,  the  pot  must  burst 
Fired  by  the  minister  of  law  and  order 

-Mymalene  Nablh 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
AS  AN  UNRECORDED  EVENT 

A  thousand  light-years  ago 
the  dust  of  every  tombstone 
settled  lightly  on  the  land 
artd  recorded  history  began 

again 
as  It  has  before 

oblivious 

to  Itself 
spawned  In  Ignorance 
built  with  hope 
consumed  by  greed 
cortsigned  to  graveyards 

that  went  untended 
swallowed 

finally 

by  an  ur^sollcitous  future 
eternally  re-creatlr>g  Itself 
on  th»e  dead  bones 
of  earth 

-John  Raymond 


RUTABAGA 
RUTABAGA 
RUTABAGA 
CHEESE 

MASHED  POTATOES 
MASHED  POTATOES 
MASHED  POTATOES 
PEAS 

ALLIGATOR 
ALLIGATOR 
ALLIGATOR 
GEESE 

MOUSE 
MICE 
MOOSE 
MEESE 


-Douglas  Rose 


UNfTITLED 

The  curiosity  V(/lthin  myself 

For  all  life's  mysteries; 
Has  drug  me  down  unrighteous  pattw. 

Thru  the  tracks  of  Imrnorallty 

But  why  must  I.  ttvu  dart<ness  seek. 

The  life  of  wicked  ways? 
That  hiungry  thirst,  for  all  It's  worth 

Has  trapped  me  In  a  maze. 

From  years  of  sorrow,  for  tears  tomorrow 

You'd  think  that  I'd  hove  learned; 
To  play  the  odds,  agalrtst  our  God's, 
The  devil's  what  I've  earned. 

Down  beotln'  roads,  with  hteavy  loads, 
I've  traveled  ttiere  artd  back; 

Many  times  before,  and  again  I  swore 
To  not  follow  in  my  tracks. 

But  still  again,  that  deadly  friend, 

I'd  reach  for  In  despair; 
And  this  I'll  pray,  ttxit  tr»ere'll  come  the  day. 

Thot  I'll  turn  down  t^ie  devil's  share. 

-Sandra  Thomas 


HARRin  STREET 

They  cut  open  the  back  of  his  head 

vi/ith  a  steel  pipe 

he  screamed  louder  ttxan  a  fire 

no  one  heard  him  bleeding 

only  the  mice  and  the  ants 

but  mice  and  ants  don't 

understarxi 

the  concrete  understarKls 

it  calls  his  name 

down  the  ghost  of  Harriet 

Street 

as  he  lays  there 
In  silence 

In  the  waste  of  the  night 
-Andrew  Danrel 


J 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Attention:  Excellent  income  for  home 
assembly  work.  For  info  call  (504)  646- 
1700  Dept.  P6510. 

Census  Jobs— Hiring  Now:  Temp, 
clerical  and  field  work  in  S.F.  Full/part- 
time,  some  evening  and  weekend  shifts 
available.  Bilingual  desired.  US. 
citizenship  not  required.  Written  test. 
Info/applications  call  597-7521.  US 
Govt./EOE. 

Program  Coordinators:  Three  F/T 
positions  for  newly  consolidated  multi- 
service center  for  homeless  adults  in 
Tenderloin.  Mental  Health  Service  Co- 
ordinator ($24k-$26k/yr.),  Support  Ser- 
vices Coordinator  ($22k-$24k/yr.).  and 
Training  and  Outreach  Coordinator 
($20k-$22k/yr.).  Two  years  direct  super- 
visory and  administrative  experience  in 
human  services  field,  good  people 
skills,  strong  orientation  toward  self- 
help  model  for  serving  homeless  and 
low-income  people.  Submit  resume  to: 
ASP,  146  Leavenworth,  SF.  CA  94102. 
Open  until  filled.  Supervisory  and  line 
staff  positions  also  available.  Call  776- 
2102  for  additional  information. 


Employers:  Do  you  need  workers  for 
any  type  of  short  term  job  on  short 
notice?  Contact  David  Jaffe,  job  dev- 
eloper at  Central  City  Hospitality  House 
for  reliable  manual  labor  to  take  care  of 
your  immediate  needs.  776-2102. 

I  HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Modified  Pay- 
ments Program:  Open  to  alt  who  re- 
ceive G,A.  Get  reduced  rents  from  $250 
to  $275/month  for  singles,  $350/month 
for  doubles.  Easy  application  process. 
Drop  by  at  126  Hyde  Street.  10-4, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 
San  Francisco  Women  Against 
Rape:  Free  confidential  services.  24 
hour  hotline;  in-person  counseling; 
support  groups;  advocacy  with  the 
police  and  courts;  prevention  education. 
Call  647-RAPF. 

Free  Outpatient  Counseling  for 
Drug-Troubled  Teens:  The  Adoles- 
cents and  Families  Project  offers  16 


weeks  of  free  outpatient  counseling  for 
teens  age  1 3  lo  1 9  who  are  or  have  been 
using  drugs.  Offers  Family  Therapy, 
Group  Therapy,  Multi-Family  Groups. 
Evening  treatments  with  at  least  one 
adult  participant  required.  Each  family 
member  given  $10/interview  before  and 
after  interview  assessment.  Call  821- 
861 1  for  questions. 

Volunteers  Needed:  La  Casa  de  las 
Madres,  S.F.'s  first  shelter  for  battered 
women  and  their  children,  needs 
volunteers  to  help  provide  women  with 
safe  shelter,  a  24-hour  crisis  line, 
counseling,  support  groups,  childcare 
and  community  education.  Training 
begins  February  19th.  For  further  info 
call  Bernita  Burge  at  777-1808. 
Volunteer  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Educator:  The  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism  and  Other  Drug 
Addictions-Bay  Area  needs  volunteers 
to  present  workshops  to  San 
Francisco's  elementary  school  children, 
grades  1-5.  Volunteers  will  receive  50 
hours  of  training  covering  classroom 
techniques,  communication,  public 
speaking,  prevention  of  alcoholism,  co- 
dependency  and  other  drug  addictions. 
All  volunteers  will  be  certified  by 
NCADA.  Training  starts  in  February.  Call 
Alina  Ever  at  861-4000. 


I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

A  Great  Penthouse  Office:  1-5 

people.  Financial  District,  share  or 
private.  Immediate  availability.  Phone, 
fax.  secretary,  large  sunny  deck. 
Friendly  atmosphere.  Kathy  981-3610. 
Adult  Day  Health:  Frail  elders  and 
handicapped  adults  can  stay  out  of 
nursing  homes  and  family  care  givers 
can  get  help  at  the  North  &  South  of 
Market  Adult  Day  Health  Center.  653 
Geary  Street,  SF.  94102.  Professional 
staff  provides  nursing,  therapy  and 
social  work  services,  and  daily  social 
program.  State  licensed,  Medi-Cal 
benefits,  transportation  provided.  Call 
John  or  Tammy  at  776-1924  for 
information. 

Landlords— Tenants:  Studio  and 
apartment  prep  and  painting.  Local 
Tenderloin  painter,  excellent  ref- 
erences. Quality  work.  Rejuvenate  your 
space.  Low  rates.  Call  nights  after  8:00. 
928-6978. 

Wanted:  Legal  contingency  attorney 
for  California  crime  vknim  compensation 
hearing  representative,  %  share  basis. 
Contact  David  Anthony  Fallon,  P.O.  Box 
14-1173.  SF.CA  94119-1173. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


AD  RATE 

For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly.  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 


DAY  PHONE 


ZIP 


u  Employment  □  Lost  &  Found  □  Instruction  □  Professional  Services 
□  For  Sale       □  Home  Services       □  Bulletin  Board       □  Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof. 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED 

25  Taylor  Street,  Room  718,  San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
776-0700/Monday  -  Friday  10-4 
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Cambodian  Buddhist  monk  on  the  New  York  City  subway 


Phoio:  Leah  Melnick 
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DiJc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  *  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  c6  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa     Viet  nhii: 

•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi^seafood 

•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mufei 


•  Lau  seafood 


•  C8m  xil3n  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nddng 

•  Goi  siia  t&m 

•  Gf>i  ga  xe  phay 


•sawn  foaJs  sis^djcinsnis 
491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


n/    «^     O  6* 

open  Daily:  9:00  a.m.-9;00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 


561  GEARY  ST 
885-1464 


Live  Music  Every  Night 
Good  Blues,  Rock  n  Roll  &  Rockabilly 
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Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 

BATDAU  TU'THANG  BA 
Ch^  Trcfi  N5ng  Dtn  cT  U.N.  Plaza  se 
nhom  ch(f  vao  nhiSig  ngay  ThuT  Tif  va 
Chfi  Nhat. 
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I  Li  a       U  LtV        Li  (1 

gnisl9inii  San  Diego, 

A  Plea  for  Help 

Editors, 

I  am  a  Cambodian  woman  who,  like 
many  other  Cambodians,  has  been 
separated  from  my  family  because  of 
war. 

I've  been  in  the  United  States  since 
1976.  I  haven't  heard  or  received  any 
news  from  my  family  in  Phnom  Penh 
at  all.  After  I  read  The  Tenderloin 
Times  article  about  Sophath  Pak's 
return  visit  to  our  motherland,  I  felt 
very  excited.  I  also  felt  sorrow  and 
regret  about  the  poverty  of  our 
people. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  how 
Khmer  people  who  are  already  here 
in  the  U.S.  could  wake  up  and  help 
free  their  homeland? 

I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
motivate  ourselves,  because  most 
Khmer  love  power,  money,  and 
jewelry  more  than  anything  else. 

One  thing  that  1  would  like  to  know 
is,  do  they  have  any  newspapers  in 
Cambodia  that  help  to  locate  lost 
family  members?  1  have  lost  my 
brothers  and  sisters  for  more  than  15 
years. 

-Chanht  Reatrey  Keo 
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Men  &  Women 
Open  7  Days 
Fee  includes  use  of  fitness 
center. 

220  Golden  Gate  Ave 
885-0460 
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SiJc  Khoe  La  Vang, 
Hut  Thu&c  La  Tii  Sat 


bai  cua  Joseph  Tran 

Lan  dau  lion  va  cung  la  tarn  bang 
quang  ca'o  Viqt  ngii  so  mpl  ad6c 
diJng  Icn  6  xiJcd  hoa  nay.  Tqi  bai 
a^u  xe  tren  audng  Eddy  va  Larkin  ba 
con  thay  quang  cao;  "Thuoc  la  giet 
ngifdi."  Aicunghieu,  bao  thuoc  cove 
so  ngi/(5i  va  hai  khuc  xi/dng  ro  rang  bieu 
tuSn^  cho  "than  chet. " 

Canh  cao  ba  con  v5i  hang  chlf  l5n: 
"Anh  khong  muon  ban  anh  bi  ung  thi/, 
tai  sao  anh  mdi  ban  anh  hut  thuoc?  "Do 
la  lieng  chuong  canh  giac  ba  con  ghieh 
thuoc  coi  chifng  ung  thii  aoc  dia  dang 
chd aon  ho.  Childng  trinh  "Sxic  Khoe  La 
Vang"  thuoc  Trung  Tarn  Nghien  CiJu 
cua-Dai  Hoc  Y  Khoa  San  Francisco  phat 
Song  chien  dich  bai  trU  thuoc  la'  giup 
cong  d8ng  Vi§t  Nam  bo  hut  thufec  tra'nh 
bj  ung  thii.  Chi/dng  trinh  bat  dau  til 
than§  Bay  1988.^ 

Bac  si  Tran  Van  Nam,  phu  ta  giam 
doc  chiidng  trinh  tiel  \q  cho  biet  k'^t  qua 
mot  cu6c  nghjen  ciiu  trong  cqng  a6ng 
ngiidi  Viet  thi  co  tdi  56j)han  tram  nam 
gidi  o  be  dieu  thuoc  m6i  ngay.  Neu  so 
v3i  ba  con  ban  xif  dat  Cali  thi^chung 
minh  ngil6i  Viet  hut  gap  doi  ngiidi  co 
hoa  taiBia  ph;53ng.  Va  cung  co  9  phan 
tram  cac  ba  cac  co  Viet  ngam  nga  3ieu 
thuoc.  ^ 

^  Bac  si  Nam  than  phicn:  'TSloi  suy  tu 
cua  chung  toi  la  tii  10  den  20  nam  sau 
flay,  neu  q/ da  hut  thuoc  hien  tai,  binh 
ung  thif  ph5i  va  cac  chi/ng  nan  y  khac 
do  thuoc  la  gay  ra  se  la  mot  don  quyet  til 
tren  dau  cong  dong  ngii6i  Viet."  -Do 
la  ly  do  Tieu  Bang  da  tai  trd  cho  ke 


hoach  "Siic  Khoe  La  Vang"  giup  cong 
dong  Viet  bo  hut  thu8c  phong  ngi?a  cac 
nan  binh  do  thufec  hut  ^ay  ra,  nhat^la 
ung  thi?  ph&i.  Chi/dng  trinh  da  phobien 
"bai  tT\3  hiit  thuoc"  va  quang  ba  cac 
nguy  hai  cua  thuoc  hut  tren^ba'o  chi 
cung  nhii  truyen  hinh  Viet  ngu. 

Sue  quang  cao  kh5ng  IS'trpng  vung 
Tenderloin  la  giai  do^n  ke  ticp  cua  bao 
chi  va  truyen  hinh  nhafn  keu  goi  nhiing 
ai  hut  thuoc  hay  quyet  tam  diit  bo  thoi 
quen  ma  tifdng  lai  se  dem  laj  mot  hau 
qua  tai  hai  cho  ban  than.  Sau  day  se 
quang  ba  nhJng  cuon  bang  hinh  ma 
chiJdn^  trinh  ^ang  cjiuan  bi  3e  ba  con 
thay  ket  cjua  cua  nhiing  ngifdi  3a  "cai 
thuoc."  Va  giai  Soan  cuoi  la  nhi/ng  buoi 
hoi  thao,  hop  rnat  3e  giup  nhung  ai 
muon  bo  thuoc  co  the  tham  gia  tim  "Cfqc 
tri  doc"  cham  duTt  thuoc  la  Se^suTc  khoe 
tang  tien  va  duy  tri  "si/c  khoe  la  vang" 
cho  adi  them  hU6ng  va  thdai  mai  song 
l^u,  song  manh. 

Tai  sao  hut  thuoc?  Cung  theo  Bac  si 
Na m  cac  hang  sa n  x ua t  thuoc  hut  t hVdng 
nham  vao  cac  thi  tnf6ng  ngiXfti  ngheo, 
nhung  thanh  phan  ke'm  hoc  Ihtic  va  dan 
thi^u  so.  Rien^ba  con  ngiidi  Vict  thi  hut 
thuoc  la  mot  cJ  chi  hdp  thdi  trang,  nhat 
la  trong gi^i  tre, hay  viban be n^i  mqc, 
hul3ieu  thuoc  cho  vui.  CongiJ6i  noila 
hut  thuOc  cho  b<5t  cang  thang  tinh  than. 
Ngddi  khac  hut  thuoc  de  giet  thi  Dii 
bien  ho  the  nao  cli  nila,  flieu  chac  chan 
la  hut  thuoc  khong  Idi  ich  gi  cho  sifc 
khoe.  Anh  Nguyen  Long,  25  lu6i,  cii 
trong  vung  Tenderloin  cho  biet  anh 
bo  thuoc. 

"S(^c  Khoe  la  vang,"  anh  noi,  tha 


^  /       x.fc  Pfioio  Beth  Richafdson 

Ngpn  ngJ  nao  cung  hieu  diAjc  "hut  thu6c  la  chet,"  Bang  chS'ng  hut  thu'6c  d^h  tien  bang  Viet 
ngj  tai  goo  6u'dng  Larkin  va  Eddy. 

Smoking  means  death  In  any  language — that's  the  message  of  the  Vletnames« 
Community  Health  Project  In  hs  billboard  at  Larkin  and  Eddy  streets. 


Recycle  your  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  plastic 
soda  bottles 
at  the 

Recycling  Truck 

Parked  on  Hyde  Street,  next 
to  the  U.N.  Plaza  Farmers 
Market,  every  Wednesday 
from  9-1  pm 

The  truck  operator  will  pay  you  for  your 
recyclable  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
plastic  bottles  and  newspaper. 


=  $$$ 


Ctiiing  i6i  ihu  mua  nht&ig  Ion 
nh6m.  chai,  bao  cu,  plastic, 
va  chai  s6-da 

tai  niQt  chiec  xe  tnick  d^u 
tr^n  dilftng  Hyde,  gan  U.N. 
Plaza  Farmers  Market, 

Tvoi  ihu  tu  lu 

9:00  AM  den  1:00  PM 

Chu  xe  truck  se  trS  tiSn  cho 
cac  ban. 


San  Francisco  Community  Recyclers 
285-0669 
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ngheo  ma  khoe  manh  con  hdn  binh 
hoan  nam  tren  tien  cua." 

^  Batsi  Nam  chi  each  cai  thuoc  bang 
each  kh(5i  sif  giam  bdt  mot  vai  dieu  moi 
ngay,  va  dan  dan  b(3t  them  so  thuoc  htat. 
Can  vjt  Iqn  trong  ba  tuan  3e^vinh  vien 
bo^lhuoi^.  Theo  bac  si  Nam  thi  tuan  aau 
aechuanbi,  tuan  thif  hai  cham  dtft  hut, 
va  tuan  thu  ba  la  giai  So^n  chot  Se  phuc 
hoi.  f)6i  khi  nhifng  buoi  hop  mat  nK6 
hifdng  dan  co  vSn,  cham  a?u  hay  thien 
cung  CO  the  giup  phan  nao. 

TuanthJnhat:Trong  tuan  nay, quyet 
tam  va^  chi^cifdng  quyet  bo  thubc  rat 
quan  he.  Hay  tii  nhac  minh  t^i  sao  bo 
thuoc.  Cung  Bac  si^Nam  gop  y,  ban  nen 
tap  the  due,  an  ngu  nhii  Ihildncae  doi 
pho  voi  quyen  ni  hut  thuoc  va  tro  ngai 
bo^thuoc.  Th6i  ky  nay  bgn  van  cpn  co 
the  hut,  nhi?n^  can  chu  trqng  aen  hut 
luc  nao,  hijt  luc  khong  can  thiet  hay  vi 
ghi&n  phai  hut. 

TuSh  thi?  hai:  Trong  giai  doqn  nay, 
tni5c  hel  ni  t  b6t  mqt  hai  ai§u  mTsi  ngay. 
Bat  dau  bo  nhiJng  dieu  thuoc  khi  b^n 


khong  can  phai  hut,  roi  ti^p  H^en  nhlSng 
dieu  thuoc  thi/c  si/  b^n  them  ban  phai 
CO  trong  thdi  gian  hay  luc  nao  nhal 
ainh.Ti/nggiaiaoan,  saunibi  n^ay,cho 
t6i  khi  cuoi  tuan  thi'ban  phai  diit  khoat 
khong  hut  nifa. 

Tuan  thU  ba:  Bay  !a  giai  doan  kho 
khan  nhat,  vi  b^n  bi  loi  cuon  hut  trd  lai. 
Luc  nay  ban^phai  vilt  bo  diem^ue^t  va 
thuoc  hut  khoi  nha.  Tranh  xa  nhiAignfti 
ch^n  CO  the^keo  t>an  hut  tr6  lai  nhJ  xa 
nhi/ng  ngi?di  hut  thuoc,  jjihi/ng  chon 
hoi  hop,  phong  tra^v.v...-Efei  each  lam 
viec.  -BJng  6  mqt  minh. 

Anh  Huynh  Thien,  m6t  nha  bao,  nha 
van  va  xuat  ban  trong  vung  Tenderloin, 
bat  aSu  hut  thuoc  khi  m<5i  17  tudi.  Anh 
noi  vBi  Bac  si  Nam  anh  da  bo  ihul&c  nhif 
the  nao."  Toi  da  thif  nam  sau  J3n  ma 
khong  chiJa  ddf^c  thu5c,  anh  noi.  Sau  co 
ngifdi  ban  ma  ch  toi  ya  toi  da  lhanhclong 
bo  han  thu5c  hut.  Vdi  quyet  (am  v'a  kien 
tri  toi  da  bo  thuoc  sau  21  nam  ghien.  Toi 
nghi  nhieu  ngiJ6i  cung  co  th^lKanh 
cong  nhu  v^y^'. 


Kg  Hoach  Xay  Cat  Co 
Th'g  Tang  S&  Gia  CU 
Tai 


bai  cua  Saia  Colm 


T if  nhieu  nam  qua  cao'ocda  tifhg 
lam  tram  xe  cho  hang  tac-xi 
Yellow  Cab  se  dii^*^  thay  r!8i  bo. 
mlat  bien  cai  thanh  chung  cif  neu  ^ke 
hoach  chung  cua  mcil  h&i  bat  vij  l^i  ve  to 
chuc  gia  Cli  va  m6t  tif  nhan  thilc  hi^n 
dii^  ke  ho^ch  di/  tinh. 

MQt  di]  an  x3y  phong  6c  giGa  vung 
dat  i\i  dild'ng  Turk,  Golden  Gale,  Jones 
va  Leavenworth  dang  clif(3c  cong  ty  A.F 
Evans  Company,  Inc.,  va  ChineseCom- 
munity  Housing  Corporation  de*  ra. 
Theo  do,  dcjt  dau  cua  k?ltoach  sf  ciSt  180 
phong  oc  va  58  cho  day  xe  tren  dil^ng 
Turk  va  \i6c  tinh  se  kh3i  cong  vao  cuoi 
nam  1990.  Neu  du  tai  Ird,  d3t  hai  se  cat 
m8t  chung  cif  tren  difdngColden  Gate 
vdi  140  phongSc  va  77ch63au  xe.  Cung 
theo  ke  ho^ch  thi  d6t  xay  cat  dau  cung 
se  gom  mQt  nua  mau  lam  s3nj:hdi  cho 
tre  em,  mqt  c6  sd  gilf  tre  va  nhdng  ti^m 


buon  nho  dap  tlhg  nhu  c^u  loi  xom.  ^ 

^  Cacphong6cnhamchonhi/n^ngiI6i 
CO  viec  Xam  mJdn,  theo  tiet  Iq  cua  ong 
Arthur  Evans  thuoc  A.F.  Evans  Co., 
Inc.,  chi3  khon^phai  nen^cho  ngd6i 
"vo  gia  cil hay  lanh  tr({<^p  xa  hoi."  Tien 
thang  trung  binh  til  $430  mqt  studio 
(phoneddn)  tdi  $499 cho  can  mqt  phong 
ngu.  Uu  tien  cho  ca  nhan  dqc  than  vdi 
Idi  tic  hang  nam  khoang  $20,820  va 
$29,700  cho  mqt  gia  dinh  4  ngifdi.  Mqt 
phan  ba  ^hdng  5c  se  dildc  danh  cho 
thanh  phSn  Idi  tiifc  th^p  (khoang$l  5,400 
cho  ca  nhan  doc  than  va  $22,000  Idi  tiic 
cua  mot  gia  diiih  4  ngtifdi). 

Cung  t,heo  5ng  E  vanscho  biet:  "PhSn 
dong  nhiing  ngu*di  nam  trong  ke  hoa.ch 
phat  tri§n  nay  deu  la  nhifng  ngUdi  co 
viec  lam,  hien  da  ^ng  trong  vung 
nay,nh  Jng  tron^  nhifng  can  qua  cha,l  /' 
ong  noi.  Ong  chinh  la  ngifdi  chu  tnldng 
tai  trd  dif  an  nay  qua  mqt  tdng  hdp  cua 
quy  ti&u  bang,  dia  phddng,  vay  ngan 
h^n  va  lAig  thue  cua  xi  nghi^p. 


Don't  Miss  a  Single  Issue! 
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Kiem  Tra  Dan  S6  1990  Rkt  Quan 
Trpng  D6i  Vdi  Moi  NgUdi 


Cupc  kiefn  tra  dan  Hoa  ky  nam 
1990  can  cil  vao  khia  canh  dai 
dicn  dan  chung  tren  dicn  3an 
chinh  tri  de  t\i  do  hang  tricu  my  kim  se 
dUdc  chuSn  chi  chocacchiidng  trinh  gia 
cif  lifm  gia,  dich  vu  xa  hoi  va  cac  ke 
hoach  giup  36  cqng  do'ng. 

Mot  dieu  rat  ti5c,  ky  kiem  tra  dan  so 
hoi  1980  hdn  2.2  tricu  ngiMi  da  b^lot  so. 
Nhii  the  tienbac  ho  trdcho  nhi?ng  thanh 
phan  can  Bildc  chi§u  c6  da  bi  kcm  sut. 
Thudng  nhiing  thanh  phan  3a'ng  dif(Jc 
hifdng  nhd'nhieu  nhat  cua  cac  quycn  Idi 
do,  nhii  thanh  ph3"n  Idi  tiic  th'3p,  ba  con 
ty  nan  thi  lai  la  nhi^ng  ngii6i  da  bi  lot  so 
nhi^lt  hdn  ca. 

HDoi  khi  ba  con  nglTn  ngai  tham  gia 
vao  viec  kiem  tra  vi  e  rang ca'c  chi  tict  ca 
nhan  se  dUdc  chuyen  den  chihh 
quye*n,nhan  vien  cong  lilc — nhil  id  Di 
Tru  Ngoai  Kieu  chahg  han  hay  S6  Xa 
Hoi — hoac  cd  quan  nao  khac. 

Nh Jng  khong  dun^  the^  Cd  Quan 
Kiem  Ke  Dan  So  baodam  eiu  bi  mat  tat 
ca  cac  chuyen  do,  khong  tiet  lo  cho  ai. 
Trong  mot  tai  li^u  quang  ba  ve  kiem  tra 
dan  so  co  ghi:  "Khong  mot  nhan  vien 
nao  cua  C6  Quan  Kifm  Ke  diidc  phep 
ti&t  Ic  tin  tiic  cua  b^n  hay  gia  dinh  quy 


vi.  NhSn  viendadiJ(5ctuy£nth5d5T3clo 
mat.  Ai  vi  ph^m  c6  the  bi  5  nam  tu*d  va 
ph^t  va  $5,000my  kim.  Co  the  hoi  nhi3ng 
c6  quan  lien  bang  khac  c6  th&  iSy  nhilng 
tin  tiic  tii  Sd'Kiem  Tra  Dan  sfe  khSng? 
Xin  tra  \6i  tuyct  d5i  khong." 

Tin  tiic  vVki^m  tra  dung  d^lain  gi? 

Cuoc  kiem  tra  nam  1990  se  cho  lh3y 
qudc  gia  nay  da  bien  hinh  doi  dang  nhil 
lh&  nao?  Tin  t^c  thu  nap  cho  th^  hicn 
trang  ve  nha  pho,  c\i  ngu,  giao  due,  lam 
an  va  Idi  h)c.  Chi  tiet  do  giup  cac  chinh 
quycn  dia  phOdng,  ticu  bang  va  lien 
bang  bict  nhu  cau  va  quyetdinh  cat  nha 
thildng,  tn/dng  hoc,  Irung  tarn  gill  tre, 
trung  tam  cho  quy  vi  cao  nien.  Kinh 
doanh  thddng  mai  socancO  vao  tin  tifc 
thu  nap  3c  nham  vao  phat  trien  va  tao 
cong  an  viec  la'm  cho  phu  h6p  vdi  hoan 
canh  va  dia  phil3ng. 

Khi  nao  bai  dSu  ki@m  tra  ? 
Khoang  mot  tuan  le  trildt  ng5y  Ki(?m 
Tra  chinh  thilc  (1  thang  4, 1 990)  moi  dia 
chi  gia  dinh  se  nhan  3u'oc  mot  tap  cau 
hoi  glii  qua  biiu  dien.  Trung  binh  cil 
m6t  trong  sau  gia  chu  se  nhandiiQc  mqt 
mau  ngaii.  Va  ngii6c  lai  cung  khoang 
mot  trong  sau  gia  chu  se  nhan  diidc  mgt 


Uy  Hoi  Nhl/n^  Con  €)U9ng  An  Toan  Va  Khong  Say  RUdu  xin  cam  dn  cac 
thiidng  gia  trong  cqng'3ohg     SaiSohg  y  khong  ban  cac  loai  n!du  co  chat 

liidng  xau: 

•  G&H  Liquor,  so  201  duong  Jones 
•  Pacific  Bay  Fine  Foods,  so  498  O'Farrell 


TOA  AN  LA  TR^  TUY|n  CUQi  ctlNg  CUA 

lyipi  TRANH  chAp  phap  hJat.  vTv>^y.  khi  bi 

BAT  Bb,  GIAM  C%H.  TH  Ja  kIeN.  HAY  KHI  C^N 
TRANH  TUNG:  PHAIJtll^CHd'BU'iC  MQT 
LU^T^Sd  q6  BI^T  TAI  HUNG  BI^N  VA  KINH, 
NGHIEM  t6  TUNG  TRUOC  TOA.'hAY  tPmOEN: 


Lugt  SU 

NGUYEN  hQu  LIEM 

BS,  MPA,  JD. 

attorney  at  law  -  FORMER  DEPUTY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 
CHU   ^  VAN  PHONG  m6|: 

491  9th  St,  Suite  U200:  Oakland,  CA 

839-9854 

CJu  Pho  Bien  Ly  (Deputy  District  AttornGy).  Santa  Cruz  County. 
NhiSu  kinh  righifm  tam  viec  trong  hS  tHcJng  luSt  phap  va  c&ng  quySn 
Hoa  Ky  tif  phi/dng  phap  thi/dng^thao  co  m  Ju  \'\J6c  vt5i  c6ng  k  vifn. 
chanh  ^n  cho  den  n?Si  dung  phap  lu^t  cung  nhi/ van  kien  va  thu  luc  l6a 


an. 


'  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  UC  -  Hastings  College  ot  the  Law;  Master  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  Texas.  Austin. 

Vdi  sii  h<Jp  tac  cua  lult  sJ  Tom  Miller. 

•  Hdn  20  nam  kinh  nghi^m  hanh  ngh^^luat  sl? 

•  LL.B,  (Stanford),  B.A.^  (Yale),  tJng  co  vSn  thi/dng  nghi  sTRobert 
Kennedy  v%  cong  phap  quSc  (%. 

DAM  TRACH: 

-B^C  BJET  vl^HINH  LUAT;  Bi  bit  bS.  truy  \t.  lai' xe  say  ri/tfu.  al  fla. 
trgm  cap.  gian  lS"n,  cSh  sa,  ma  tuy,  mang  vu  khi'b'St  hdp  phap... 

-  LUAT  GIA-DINH:  Ly  di.  ly  th^n.  chuc  thi/. 

■  LUAT  THUdNG  MAI:  Giao  keo,  kri^  (fdo.  thanh  l|p  cCng  ty.  doi  nd 

■  THJONG  TICH  VA  tai  NAN:  Bfat  c^an  hay  xft  c§. 

-  NhuVig  nhu  c5u  ph^ip  ly  kh4c. 

THAM  KHAO  s6  Khbl  Mlft^  Ph1  NHIEU  TRUWnG  H^P  CHI  NHAN 
L^  PH^SAU  KHI«l/dC  B6i  THl/dNG.  LUAT  §i/tHI/<5>^G  TRL/C 
TAI  VAN  PHONG©!  TRUfc  Tl'IP  Hl/ONG  DAN  VA  TRANH «AU 
CHO  QUYEN  LCJl  Q Jy  THAN  CHll. 


mau  dai.  Ca'c  c3u  hoi  thi/dng  la  nh'Jng 
chi  tiet  can  ban,  gom  sac  tqc,  tuoi,  gia 
canh,  nha  mddn  hay  nha  cua  minh,  co 
bao  nhieu  phong  v.v...Mau  cac  cau  hoi 
dai  se  co  chi  tiet  lien  quan^en  to  ticn, 
vice  lam,  hqc  van,  Idi  tiic  va  n6i  cd  ngu 
thuQC  lo^i  nao. 

Ca'c  chi  ti&'t  dung  lam  gi? 
Cac  cau  tra  l3i  cua  qui  bi  con  sc'dU^ic 


gdp  chung  v'di  cacngifdi  khacde'dat  k5t 
qua  thS'ng  ke  cho  moi  vung.  Chinh 
nhUng  con  so  tong  quat  qui  m6  do  sc 
dii6c  cong  bo,  chii  khong  phai  chi  tiet  ca 
nhan,  lam  tai  lieu  dun^  trong  viec  3it 
chinh  sach  cua  gidi  chiic  trach  nhiqm. 
Thi  di4,  con  s8  ngi36i  dSn  trong  m9t 
vung  se  giup  qui  dinh  so  dai  dien  dia 
phiidng  vao  cac  gh'e  Dan  bi$u,  Nghi  Si 
laj  lu^n^  vien  Qu3c  Hoi  trung  i/dng  va 
Dan  Bicu,  Nghi  Si  Ticu  bang. 

Sxi  chinh  x4c  va  ket  qua  xa'c  Ihdc  cua 
cuoc  Kiem  Tra  1990  Ic  thuoc  vao  sii 
cong  tac  chat  che  cua  dan  chun^.-De  dat 
kit  qua  do  ba  con  can  tra  Idi  day  du  cac 
cau  hoi  va  giii  ve  dia  chi  ghi  san. 


Tuyen  DUdng  Cong  Tr^ng 
Cho  Hoat  Dong  Cong  Dong 


bai  cua  Liz  Price 


Hom  20  thang  Gicng  1990  ong 
ViJ  Di5c  VUdng,  Giam  -Doc 
,  Trung  Tam  -Dinh  Cd  -Dong 
Nam  A  da  diloc  tuyen  diidngpong  trang 
ve  hoat  3ong  con^dong.  Buoi  le  diidc 
dien  ra  t^i  try  so  hang  3icn  thoai  Pacific 
Bell  6  San  Francisco  va  to  chiic  Asians 
for  Corporate  and  Community  Action 
(ACCA)  dieu  dpng  buoi  tiep  tan  nay. 

Gan  daj  ong  Vddng  cung  "bat  mi" 
cho  biet  se  ra  tranh  clf  ghe  Nphi  vien 
thanh  pho  San  Francisco.  Tru  s6  Trung 
Tam  €)inh  Cxi  Dong  Nam  A  nam  tren 
dil6ng  O'Farrell  6  vung  Tenderloin. 
Ong  la  ngildi  da  dong  gop  rat  nhieu  vao 
viec  khai  sinh  Southeast  Asian  Com- 
munity Development  Foundation,  mot 
to  chi/c  "quy  hoc  bong"  ti/dn^niem  cac 
hoc  sinh  bi  chel  trong  vtj  no  sung  tai 
tnidng  hoc  6  Stockton  hoi  thang  Gieng 


1989.  Cung  dil6c  tuyen  dildng  cong 
trang  hom  do  co  co  Linda  Chinn,  Giam 
•Doc  quan  ly  tai  chanh  va  Sue  Wong,  hoa 
vien  ca  hai  ngii6i  cung  la  nhan  vien  cua 
Pacific  Bell. 

ACCA  lajTiQt  t6Vhdc  bat  vy  Idi  dil^c 
thanh  lap  nam  1987  l>6i  cac  nhan  vien 
go'c  A  Chau  t^i  hang  Pacific  Bell.  Muc 
dich  la  bac  mot  nhjp  cau  giua  the  gi&i 
cac  dai  cong  ty  v'di  cac  cong  dong  ben 
ngoai.  Trong  hai  nam  hoat  dong,  to 
chvic  nay  3a  gUi  cac  thanh  vien  tinh 
nguyen  cong  tac  vfti  cac  dd  an  cong 
dong.  Nhieu  nhan  vien  gSc  A  Chau  cua 
Pacific  Bell  da  tiep  tay  lam  viec  ti/ 
nguyen  tai  nhieu  cd  quan  ya  to  chiJc  bat 
vu  loi  trong  vung  vinh  ve  cac  nganh  xa 
hoi.  Pho  Chy  Tich  Adrienne  Pon  cua 
ACCA  cho  biet:  "Chung  toi  rat  hai  long 
voi  SU  tham  gia  dong  deu  giua  cong 
d6ng  va  cac  9ai  xi  nghiep.  Chung  toi 
muon  thay  ddkien  nay  ddcjc  phat  tricn 
them  t^i  cac  xi'nghiep  khac." 


Cong  ty  bao  hiem 

MASS  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Tai  nifdc  My  ,  mua  bao  hiem  la 
mot  trong  nhifng  ka  hoach  dem 
lai  S'J  an  toan  cho  cuoc  song 

Qui  vj  se  hai  long  vdi  cac 
loai  bao  hiem  nhil: 


♦  Nhan  tho  (Life  Insurance) 
♦  Tan  t^t  (Disability  Insurance) 

♦  Ttiu'dng  mat  {Business  Insurance) 

♦  Nbkcia  (Home  Insurance) 


♦  Ntiom  ( Group  Insurance) 
♦  Siickhoe  (Health  Insurance) 

♦  Xe  cd  (Auto  Insurance) 


2459  28th  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 16 

Xin  lien  lac  Tim  Tran  tai  so: 

Van  phong:  (415)  340-8491     Nha:  (415)  731-0986 

n  n  ij  f  0  e  r  ij  w  u  I     oTw  »  n  3  01  u  3  if  n  ( ■  CI »  ^  c  ij  n  n  a  "1  jj 

8tiijqrjjn3ijjij?q?u((uviiJrnTjutjE33U3msii5ij3n. 

-  tJsrivuvtjnv(S3V 

2459   28th  Avenue.       San  Francisco.  CA  941 16 
nrsunnnroin  njjcisu  w  ,  wa^jiiu  (415)  340-8491 
unu.     (415)  731-0986 
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Cliu  Tii  Cai  Tao  Den  Cali 


bai  cua  Joe  Tran 

Sau  bao  Sdi  ch6,  dang  Sang  hao 
mon  ndi  nha  giam,  ngay  13  thang 
Gicng  Vila  qua  nhom  tu  cai  tao 
flau  ticn  da  d^t  chart  l^i  phi  tnJrfngSan 
Francisco.  f)ay  la  hau  qua  mQt  hanh 
Irinh  hi  bao  nam  c^a  1g  let  trcn  ban  hoi 
nghi  ma  sau  do  My  va  chinh  quy^n  Vi^t 
nam  3a  chap^nh^n  cho  10,000  lu  cai  tao 
xuat  canh  d&lap  cii  tai  Hoa  ky. 

Tat  ca  15  si'quan  cua  quan  liJc  Vie.t 
Nam  Cong  Hda  tnidc  day  cung  v6'\  gia 
dinh40  ngifdi  da  dap  xuong  phi  In/dng 
San  Francisco  hoi  linh  sifdng  ngay  13 
tha'ng  1,  1990.  Than  h5u,  d^i  dien  cac 
doan  the  clia  phiiAng  da  dong  dao  tif 
h9p  tai  daj^don  ticp  nhilng  ngildi  than 
va^chien  si  Ian  day  dat  chan  trcn  mien 
3at  til  do.  Bieu  ngJ  Anh  Viet  va  c6  Viet 


My  cung  nhilng  vong  hoa  t  Jdi  tham  da 
3d6c  trao  tang  qui  vi  va  gia  dinh  trildc 
nh  jng  trang  phao  tay  v^  tieng  cildi  noi 
vane  doi.  Bao  chi  va  truycn  hinh  Vict 
nam  cung  xon  xao  ghi  nhan  va  phong 
van  quy  vi  mdi  3en.  Tif  cap  Trung  Uy 
den  Trung  Ta,  15  si  cjuan  3a  bi  giii  tJ  5 
den  10  nam  cai  tao  vdi  bao  chuyen  trai 
va  gian  lao,  cong  chung  ho3a  bi  lao  day 
99  nam.     ,  " 

Trung  Uy  Nguyen  Huu  Thilc  noi: 
'Toi  mi/ngdiificden  3ay  3e  l$p  lai  cuoc 
sShg,  nhyngjhiln^toi  phai  than  trong 
can  nhac  nhung  gi  phat  bieu  3e  3i/ng 
phddng  hai  den  cac  anh  em  ciju  chien 
huu  con  ben  nha." -Da  so  cac  gia  dinh 
trong  nhopi  nay  3eu  dinh  cil  mien  Nam 
Cali,  chi  co4  giadinh  d  lai  vung  Bay  nay 
va  hai  gia  dinh  mot  (Ti  Seattle  va  mot  3i 
South  Carolina. 


Hoi  Y  Bd  Con: 

Quy  Vi  Co  Ky  Niem  Gi  Ve  Tet 
O  Viet  Nam? 

What  are  your  memories  of  New  Year's  festivities  in  Vietnam? 

bai  cua  Tu  Chan  Luong 
by  Luong  Chan  Tu 

Ba  Ngo 

No  la  Tc't  thilc  sJ.  Gap 
bao  nhieu  ngi?6i,  ai  ai 
cung  hdn  hd  don  Xuan. 
It  was  a  real  Tet  (New 
Year's  day).  I  saw  lots 
of  new  faces  because 
everyone  seemed  to 
welcome  the  new  year. 


Anaie  Tsang 

Toi  thich  cho  nao  cung 

dong  ngiJdi. 

I  liked  seeing  the  crowd 

everywhere. 


Bao  Huynh 

Bao  chuyen  vui.  Ba  con 
giet  ga,  vit  an  Tet. 
It  was  lots  of  fun.  We 
killed  duck  and  hen  for 
dinner. 


Thu  Ng 

Toi  thay  vui  hdn  d  day. 
Toi  di  vdi  b^n.  -Di/dc 
mdnc  tuoi  vdi  bao  ti&n 
no  va  coi  mua  Ian. 
I  felt  happier  (than 
here),  I  went  out  with 
hiendS/  got  red  enve- 
lopes (which  contain 
cash),  and  watched 
dancing  lions. 


Long  Thien  Ngiiy 
•Di/dng  nhien  la  co  Ch^ 
.  Ba  con  keo  nhau  toi 
do  mung  Tet.  Coi  nhung 
vu  dieu  truyen  thone 
dan  tqc,  tro  ao  thuqt  va 
bao  tro  chdi  khac. 
The  New  Year's  fair  of 
course.  People  got  to- 
gether at  the  fair  for 
celebrating. 


Ci/dngDuyTict 
Du  chi^di  ngoai  pho 
cung  3^u  vui.  Ba  con 
ban  3u  36;  thi3c  pham, 
ca  phe  da,  nddc  trai 
cay.Cuoi  nam  lam  viec 
lai  3ii6c  tien  thJdng 
mot  tha'ng  Iddng. 
Even  if  I  walked  on 
the  streets,  I  felt 
happy.  A  lotof  people 
used  to  sell  things  on 
the  street.  I  got  a  bo- 
nus from  work  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Bay  Chi  Ngo 

Lai  xe  gan  may  voi  cac 

ban  quanh  Saigon  va 

danh  bai. Trong  ba 

ngayTet3iiocdanhbai 

ludo. 

I  used  to  ride  my  mo- 
torcycle with  friends 
around  Saigon  and  I 
played  cards.  During 
the  three  New  Year 
days,  everyone  is  free 
to  gamble. 


Phong  Nguyen 
Don  dQp  nha  ci/a,  trang 
hdangdepdedon  than 
nhan,  ban  hiiu.  Mac 
qu^n  ao  mbi  3i  chuc 
Tet  ba  con. 

I  cleaned  up  my 
house,  decorated  it  to 
welcome  friends  and 
relatives.  I  would 
wear  a  new  clothes  to 
visit  my  relatives. 


Tony  Trail  ^ 

T&i  di  chua  cung  t&  tien 
va  96t  phao  tha  cda. 
Cia  dinh  toi  lam  t>anh 
tec. 

I  went  to  temple  to 
worship  my  ancestors 
and  fired  firecrackers. 
My  family  would 
make  a  rice  roll  with 
bannana  leaf,  ban  tec 


I      I  ^  .    T         -  Photo:  Lance  Woodruff 

Bao  chi,  than  nhan,  ban  be  vay  quanh  ct7u  tu  cai  tao  vJa  tcJi  phi  trJing  SFO. 

Newly  arrived  refugees  were  mobbed  by  press,  family,  and  friends  as  they  arrived  at 

the  San  Francisco  airport.  Shown  above  Is  former  Lt  Col.  Le  Phuoc  Hy. 

No  Sung  Ngoai  Pho  Lign 
T6i  Bang  Dang 

Tenderloin,  rihilng  Canh  sa  I  khong  nghi 
la  bon  nay  co  lien  he  trong  noi  vu  noi 
tren.  Canh  sat  cho  rang  vu  l>an  cac  nan 
nhan  nay  co  the'lien  quan  tSi  mot  vu 
khac  sang  horn  36  gan  phong  n^ 
Windsor  Hotel  <J  so  238  aUdng  Eddy, 
nhiing  khong  ai  hi  thiMng  Cac  Jt>a"g 
dang  khong  nhiing  chi  nem  lai  dau  tich 
cua  chung  bang  cac  hanh  3ong  vu  Idc 
no  sung  trong  vung  Tenderloin,  nhJng 
con  nguech  ngoac  ve  ten  bang  dang 
minh  tren  cac  tddng  ph6  giJa  diibng 
Leavenworth,  Golden  Gate  va  Eddy. 

■Dai  Uy  Canh  sat  Dennis  Martel  noi: 
"Mot  nam  tnfdt'day,  nhieu  hanh  3qng 
bao  luc  do  ca  nhan  gay  ra  nhieu  vu 
trong  vung  Tenderloin.  Bay  gid  thi  co 
ve  dang  cb  nhifng  sila  so^n  don  BdAng 
cho  mqt  vai  bang  dang  hoa  nh  hanh." 
•Dai  fjy  Tom  Murphy  tiet  Iq  rang  Canh 
sat  da  tang  cU6ng  tuan  Heu  trong  vung 
vi  d^t  trong  tarn  vao  cac  tay  ban  ma  tuy 
de  bua  lifdi  bang  cac  nhan  vien  mua  xi 
ke  tra  hrnh."-Bai  Uy  Murphy  cho  biet 
them:  "Dan  chung  than  phi?n  rat  nhi^u 
vtsxi  gia  tang  bao  life  va  mua  ban  xi  ke 
tren  3Jdng  Eddj,  nhat  la  khu  pho 
4O0."Cung  theo  ong  thi*  C^nh  sat  rat 
quan  tam  3en  cac  bang  dang  ben 
Oakland,  vi  chung  tan  b^o  hdn  va  ong 
mu5n  chun^  biet  rang  San  Francisco 
khong  md  cifa  c^ao  ^6n  chung. 

Trong  mot  bu6i  hop  cqng  36ng  cua 
ba  con  khu  pho  va  cac  thifdng  gia  horn 
16  thang  Gieng  tai  so^l65  dd&ng  Turk, 
b|  con  da  to  ra  bilc  minh  va  rat  bat  man 
vi  Canh  sat  da  qua  long  leo  tai  vung 
Tenderloin.  Theo  Beverly  Ferraris,  lam 
viec  tai  Ifenderloin  va  cung  la  ngildi  to 
chifc  buoi  hop  hom do  thi  "cac  tay  buon 
ma  tu^  ho^t  3qng  thoai  mai,  chung  lam 
chu  tinh  hinh  trong  khu  pho,  thay  vi 
Canh  sat,  3o  la  thdc  trang  ts^i  day."  Co 
Ferraris  dang  v^n  dgng  xin  chii  ky^ba 
ccjn  3e  khieu  nai  v^i  Thi  tnldng  ve  Canh 
sat  khong  tich  cilc  du  trong  lanh  vijc 
thifc  thi  luat  ^hap  va  it  Soi  pho  kip  thfti. 
"Khi  con  buon  ma  tuy  dot  nha^  vung 
Eddy  va  Taylor,  phai  d6i  4  gid  Canh  sat 
m'di  dap  ifng  sau  khi  co  3i^n  tho^i  l>ao 
tin,"  CO  Ferraris  than. 

Do  do,  cac  tiem  buon  6  Tenderloin 
phai  dong  ciia  s5m  va  bi  thua  thiet. 
Cung  theo  co  Ferraris  "Idi  t\ic  bigiam  tU 
60  den  80  phan  tram." 


bai  cua  Julie  Scheff 

Vu  lai  xe  ngang  va  no  sung  mSi 
day  trong  vung  Tenderloin  da 
gay  thifdng  tith  cho  hai  nan 
nhan.  Tham  canh  nay  gay  cho  Canh  sat 
va  dan  chung  trong  vung  y  niem  va 
hoai  nghi  cho  ran^  bang  dang  bat  3^u 
gay  xao  trqn  va  lo  au  cho  ba  con  co  bac. 

Canh  sat  cho  biet,  co  Marta  Daniels, 
39  tuoi,  ngu  tai  phong  ngu  Jefferson 
Hotel  bi  thiidng  d*3au  khoang  3  gid 
sang  ngay  1 1  thang  Gieng,  nam  ti^  he 
ph9  tnroc  so  nha  410  dUdng  Eddy.-Dila 
vao  binh  vien  General  Hospital  c3p  ciiu, 
diidc  biet  CO  bi  trung Tian  d  3Su.  Mot 
nan  nhan  khac,  Eric  Wheeler,  19  Juoi, 
cung  khong  xa  36,  bi  ban  vao  mat  ca 
chan.  Tinh  trang  cua  co  Daniels  kha 
quan  va  con  nam  binh  vien.  Theo  phat 
ngon  vien  cua  Canh  sat,  co  Daniels  co 
the  la  mot  nan  nhan  tinh  cd,  mot  ngifdi 
qua  Sildng,  lang  vang  tren  he  ph'6.  Va 
Wheeler  c3  the  la  muc  tieu  chinh  cua  vu 
khune  bo  noi  tren. 

Sau  cuQc  lung  bat,  Canh  sat  bat  giu 
mot  tinh  nghi,  dUdng  sil  mdi  17  tuoi, 
song  ben  Oakland,  y  \>\  nghi  la  ba  con 
lien  he  voi  ngddi  da  thiic  si/ nd  sung  vao 
nan  nhan  va  tau  thoat  sau  do.  Canh  sat 
cho  biet  them  cac  bang  dang  khu  vi|c 
Fillmore  va  co  the  ca  vung  Tenderloin 
3ang  vung  lay  mua  gay  trong  khu  vilc 


Ty  Thi  Nguyen 

Toi  sdn  phet  nha,  don 
sach  tu  bay  ban  thd. 
Tn/oc  kia  toi  co  quan 
ca  phe  d  y;&t  Nam  va 
thJc  vui  matkhi  khach 
hang  nhon  nhip  ra  vo 
vdi  tung  xap  phong 
bao  30. 

I  painted  my  house  and  cleaned  the 
cabinet  where  the  altar  to  my  ancestors 
was  held.  I  used  to  own  a  coffee  shop  in 
Vietnam;  it  was  fun  to  see  my  custom- 
ers go  in  and  out  with  pocketfuls  of 
red  envelopes. 
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